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EXTENSION COURSE IN ACCOUNTANCY 
FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


SCOPE 


Instruction is provided in the theory of accounts and practice of 
accountancy. This course is devoted to a discussion and application of 
the general principles of accounting with a view to providing the knowl- 
edge needed to insure success in private employment or in the field of 
public practice. The course covers a wide range, including such branches 
of accounting as system building, depreciation, partnership accounting, 
corporation accounting, consolidations, receivership accounting, cost 
accounting, and budgetary control. 





GRADE 


Instruction of college grade is provided on an extension basis. A 
knowledge of bookkeeping principles and procedure is a prerequisite to 
enrollment. It is mene Fg that those who enroll for this course will 
have completed a course in bookkeeping preparatory to teaching the 
yay in most instances, will have had some experience in teaching 

e subject. 


TIME 


It is recognized that the average teacher will want to complete the 
course during spare time so that there will be no interference with regular 
duties. Since there is no uniformity in the time available for outside 
study on the part of teachers, it is not practical to attempt to set a 
definite time for completion of the course. Therefore, the course is 
offered on an unlimited time basis so that it may be completed at the 
convenience of the teacher. It is estimated, however, that the average 
teacher should be able to complete the course on a basis of one unit per 
i.  \aetafimaeeal weeks would be required to complete the course on 

sis. 


MATERIAL 


There are a series of twenty-four text assignments. These are ar- 
ranged in pamphlet form containing from sixteen to forty-eight pages 
each. The working material furnished for use in completing the practice 
assignments is a loose-leaf outfit consisting of a binder and the necessary 
stationery. After the working papers for each assignment have been 
approved, they are returned together with model answers and solutions 
which are furnished for comparison and future reference. 


The course is offered under the direction of the C. P. A. Department, 
which is one of the service departments of our company. A nominal 
charge is made to cover the cost of material and service. The cost is 
reduced to a minimum because there is no desire to realize a profit from 
the course. It is expected that the good will which will be derived from 
this service will be worth more to the company than a profit. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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DEVELOPING THE KEYBOARD IN TYPEWRITING 


by 


M. MAXWELL MONROE 


Miss Monroe is a 
teacher in charge of the 
Post-graduate Secretarial 
Course in the High School 
of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan. She is a grad- 
uate of the University of 
Wisconsin with a B. A. 
degree. She has also at- 
tended Gregg School in 
Chicago and has had a 
wide teaching experience 
in the High Schools of 
Wisconsin, Washington, 
Oklahoma and Michigan. 
Referring to the Post-graduate Secretarial Course, 
she says that “high school graduates are admitted for 
this course without regard as to whether or not they 
have had previous commercial training. The aim of 
the course is to fit the student in one year of intensive 
work for a good business posi*ion’’. 


HE teaching of typewriting to one who has 
never undertaken the task may seem a cold 
uncultural duty which no teacher would 
willingly choose for herself. Merely because she 
has learned to operate a machine some time in the 
past and now has a vacant hour when a type- 
writing class is scheduled, is the reason for many a 
teacher of some other subject (the writer included) 
being first led into this field of teaching. 


At first it is a side issue, an accommodation to 
the Principal, not “my line of teaching.’ But before 
long she asks for another class; she begins to ex- 
periment and try out her ideas. Results are obtained 
which she thought impossible; she is fired with an 
ardor to see how far she can go in getting results, 
and behold, in a few short terms, she is teaching, 
from choice, an entire program of typewriting and 
is finding it a most fascinating subject, fraught with 
rich results of which neither she nor the pupils 
under her direction had dreamed. 





In and out of the teaching profession most of us 
have our hobbies. Mine is the teaching of type- 
writing. If you will bear with me, I will try to 
explain why this is true and how the results ob- 
tained warrant the placing of typewriting upon a 
pedestal as high and as interesting as that of any 
other teaching subject in the high school curriculum. 


As in the teaching of other subjects, much of the 
success of typewriting comes back to the teacher, 
to make of it a live, fascinating tool with which 
the young student may wedge himself into the 
world of business. 


Two qualities, enthusiasm and imagination, seem - 


to mé of vital importance in the successful teaching 
of typewriting. Without enthusiasm for her subject 
no teacher of typewriting has a right to stand 
before her class. If she still has in mind any lingering 
idea that typewriting is not a cultural subject, that 
it is merely pounding the keys, a subject given to a 
teacher to fill in a vacant hour, then it will become 


a flat, stale and unprofitable thing both for the 
student and herself. 


Many a prospective typist has been ruined in 
the making because the teacher had no enthusiasm 
for her work and sat at her desk while the class 
went on at its own pace, each student in his own 
indifferent way. Some excellent typists have thus 
been thrust upon the business world, in spite of 
the teaching they have had, rather than because of 
it. 

The imagination should play a large part in giving 
the student a larger vision of typewriting. It is an 
instrument with which he may start out, perhaps 
as a clerk, but go on and on, far into the realm of 
the world of business. 


The most natural thing in the world for the 
young typist is to want to accept a position as 
soon as he is able to turn out work with a fair 
degree of speed and accuracy. This, I find, is where 
the teacher of typewriting has a very great op- 
portunity, requiring the utmost skill and tact. To 
tide him over this desire, to broaden his outlook 
by giving him more training in other subjects, to 
increase his general efficiency so that he is more 
than a typewriting automaton, to teach him to 
carry culture and appreciation into business, then 
will the knowledge of typewriting become more 
than a bread and butter proposition. It will have 
cultural possibilities equal to the study of Latin and 
Greek. 


In starting a class in typewriting, I have found 
the best result-getting method is to take up first 
the writer’s position at the machine. Correct habits 
from the start mean increased efficiency as the 
student progresses, but unremitting vigilance and 
unrelaxing effort on the part of the teacher. 


An erect posture, with shoulders up and away 
from the back of the chair, head erect, feet flat on 
the floor, does not make for a tense or uncomfortable 
position. A more relaxed bodily quiet is obtained 
in this way, with better operation of the machine, 
than where the student slumps in his chair. The 
arms should be in a natural easy position with no 
tilt. Elbows should remain close to the sides of the 
body. The hands are slightly tilted. 


Machines fastened to the tables are undesirable. 
As some of the students’ arms are longer than others, 
the machine should be pushed backward or forward 
according to the size of the individual. 


Uncluttered desks, with the text book on the 
right side and slightly tilted, are conducive to 
concentrated mind effort. There should be no 
shields over the keys of the machine. Make it a 
matter of pride to the student to keep his eyes 
away from the keyboard. 


We study the machine as a whole, its four rows 
of keys. Counting from the top row, the third one 
is the basic row on which the fingers rest. We 
start with the left hand, learning which is the 
first, second, third and fourth finger. One is sur- 
prised how many times it is necessary to repeat 
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these before every member of the class has the finger 
numbers firmly fixed in mind. 


The right hand is studied in the same manner and 
the fingers placed upon their base position. Careful 
note is made of the two unoccupied keys between 
the first two fingers. 


The finger tips do the actual work. Closely 
rounded finger nails enable the finger tips to feel 
the keys with more sensitiveness. Each finger is a 
hook working up and down, each with its own 
work to do. Being the strongest and most flexible, 
the first fingers have the hardest work. With good 
finger curve, the wrist kept down, we stroke the 
keys—up—down—up—down—hitting each time 
the center of the key. 

With the desire of knowing the feeling of actually 
striking the keys now partially satisfied, I have 
found it advisable here to teach the parts of the 
machine. Without these, the student is unable to 
follow intelligently the instructions necessary in 
developing the keyboard. The technical name and 
function of the parts are given and pointed to 
repeatedly by the class for several days following 
the explanation. Parts of the machine: 


1. The frame or entire enamel machine. In this 
the various parts are assembled and held together. 

2. The carriage, or movable part, which makes 
it possible as the letters are depressed, for the 
machine to move one space at a time. 

3. Carriage release keys, used when it is neces- 
sary to move more than one space at a time. The 
first fingers are most convenient to use. We learn 
here to leave the carriage always in the center of 
the machine. 

4. Paper rest or paper table. 

5. Platen, the technical name for the roller or 
cylinder. 

6. Paper side guide or metal strip at the left of 
a paper table. The paper should always touch 
this. 

7. Paper fingers or clamps to hold the paper 
tightly against the platen. 

8. Paper release key, used to release the rubber 
feed roll, to straighten the paper when it is in the 
machine, and to remove paper when the exercise is 
completed. This key needs to be only slightly 
depressed. Both hands are used, one thumb and 
the fingers holding the paper. A paper release lock 
is directly behind the release key. 

Never rip the paper out. This is injurious to the 
machine. The paper should be removed instantly 
and silently and with the right hand. 

9. Thumb wheels or platen knobs. Employ the 
thumb and second fingers of the right hand, giving 
a twirling movement. Much dexterity can be 
acquired by practice. 

10. The adjustable line spacer at the left of 
the carriage makes a single, double or triple space 
between the lines. The last notch away is always 
single spacing. 

11. The variable line spacer, a nickel wheel 
beyond the left platen knob, puts the platen out 
of groove. 

12. Scale and pointer. The broad bar in front 
of carriage, tells how many spaces have been 
written or where one is writing. 

13. Marginal stops. These enable one to regulate 
the length of the line. One of the marks of a good 
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typist is to avoid gaps and protruding words in the 
right margin. 

14. The space bar should be operated by the 
right thumb. Even left-handed people do this: As 
two-thirds of all the work is done by the left-hand, 
the use of the space bar equalizes the work of the 
two hands. 


To insert the paper, two sheets are used to give 
more body and to make the work brighter. Even 
the sheets by holding the paper well back in the 
left hand and let the sheets drop into place. Then 
twirl the thumb keys. 


Care is taken to teach the proper throw of the 
carriage for a new line. Two things are accomplished 
with each throw: the carriage is returned and the 
spacing is performed. One hand only is required, 
this being only slightly lifted from its home position. 
Two fingers are used for the throw. Make the 
throw a part of each line without which the line 
is not complete. Use a quick sharp blow, and bring 
the fingers back to the basic position. 


Having learned the parts of the machine, our 
main object is to master the keyboard by the sense 
of touch. We let the fingers rest lightly on the 
guide keys at first, although later they may be 
kept close to, but not touch these keys. Using 
purely finger movement, keeping the eyes on the 
chart in front of the room, we strike the letters 
jjij, ££ ff. Strike always with a quick, firm staccato 
blow, thinking before the strike is made. We raise 
the first left finger from f and stretch it over to g, 
striking g g g g, and returning it to f, striking this 
letter four times again. j j j j, is struck, and the 
right first finger is stretched to h. This in turn is 
struck four times, followed by j j j i. We strike f 
a second time, in order to form the habit of bringing 
the fingers back to the guide key position. 


A line of this exercise is written and repeated 
slowly and evenly. We find some letters are heavier 
than others; this we try to correct by striking each 
letter with the same intensity. 


Directly above f we find located the letter r, 
and to the right of r, the letter t. We practice 
feeling for these letters without striking, each time 
returning the first finger to its home key. f, v and b 
are added, and we practice r t, f g, v b, the six 
letters struck with the first left finger. We take 
them up in dozens of different combinations, such 
as ft, fr; fv, fb. 


I have found by experience that the numerals 
are more easily learned while the student is memoriz- 
ing the letters than by waiting until the alphabet 
has been memorized. We drill, slowly and carefully, 
on 45 1 tf gv b, and with the right first finger, 
67 y uhjnm. Line after line is repeated. We try 
to concentrate the whole mind,on the effort to 
write rhythmically and by touch. One glance at 
the keyboard may undo the work of hours. Blank 
keys help in the early stages, but the student should 
not think that because the keys are blank, he may 
glance at them without injuring his progress. It 
is only will power that will aid him to write by 
touch. I try to impress upon the class that they can 
learn to write by touch more quickly than by sight, 
and with greater speed and accuracy. 

Keeping always in a good position and making 
every line a rhythm drill, we wirte line after line 
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of different first-finger combinations such as: ru, 
thy, nm, gr, ht, 4f, 7j, 8h, st, etc. Simple words 
like gun, fun, jug, but, hug, are practiced. 


The second finger letters and numerals are more 
difficult to learn than the first, and the temptation 
to look at the keyboard is almost too strong. Here 
lies one of the greatest opportunities for the teacher 
of typewriting. To conquer this temptation and to 
strengthen the determination of the young student 
to overcome it, affords him power to resist forces 
that come his way in later life. 


With eyes on the chart and with a light regular 
stroke, we write 3é¢dc, 8ik, and repeat, for several 
lines. Changing the order and combining with first 
finger letters keeps the student from writing me- 
chanically. 


We listen for the ring of the bell at the end of 
the line, and return the carriage soon after without 
looking to see whether the end of the line has been 
reached. Each letter is learned in its relation to the 
- keys. Words containing first and second 

nger letters are written a line at a time. 


The third and weakest fingers are undertaken 
and the numerals and letters, 2 ws x, andgod1., 
learned. We try to strengthen these fingers but are 
careful not to overwork them. Letter combinations, 
lines of the same word, and words in paragraph 
forms are typed. 


The remaining new keys to be learned are q a z, 
Pp ; / and the figure o. Words in which the fourth 
nger letters predominate are given. These fingers, 
like the third ones, are not strong and require 
careful exercise! Although some of the fourth finger 
letters do not occur as often as the others, they 
must be thoroughly learned if ryhthmic writing is 
to be maintained. 


The forty-six operating keys of the typewriter 
have now been studied. We review the keyboard 
and decide that future skill can be acquired only 
by the proper combination of mind and fingers 
functioning together. 


Capital letters keep the same fingering. By de- 
pressing the shift key on the right side of the 
keyboard, letters struck with the left fingers are 
capitalized. To make capitals of right finger letters, 
the left shift key is depressed. These two keys are 
released only when the capital to be made has 
been properly struck. 


We drill on the marks of punctuation and the 
correct spacing after each one. The period and 
comma should be struck more lightly than the other 
keys in order not to cut through the paper. 


Evenness of stroke is urged in the striking of 
every letter. Not one letter is to be struck faster 
than another. We work at many combinations of 
letters, striking each key only sufficiently to make 
a clear imprint, and then release it as soon as it is 
struck, 


The use of the tabular keys for paragraph in- 
dention is learned. 


No attempt, however, at speed is made. The 
whole aim is to write without looking at the key- 
board. Students can easily be made to take pride 
in accomplishing this feat. 


We write the alphabet and repeat many times; 
we soon learn to write it backward as easily as 
forward, going all the way through as slowly as we 
need to write the more difficult letters. 


Rhythm drills form an important part of each 
day’s lesson. I find the “‘a;sldkfjgh—fjdks!” a good 
one. 


Alphabetic sentences have a place in the daily 
lesson practice. Every letter and every word is a 
rhythm drill, double letters being struck as evenly 
as others. If accuracy is insisted upon, there will 
be an unconscious growth from day to day. Repeti- 
tion practice of both words and sentences increases 
this. Some days, even some weeks, progress seems 
slow; perhaps there is no progress whatever, and 
there is danger of being discouraged. Then one day 
we are surprised to find the rate of writing has been 
increased. Perhaps we do not maintain this rate 
but progress has been made and occasionally we 
approach and go beyond our highest speed. 


Different students have different capacities for 
reaching and maintaining speed. I do not attempt 
to hold all styidents to the same standard. 


The erasing habit is too easily acquired if the 
teacher is not on the alert. As erasing fosters care- 
lessness, I find it best not to allow it on any exercise 
that is to be handed in and graded. Because the 
practical typist has at times to resort to the practice 
of erasing, we discuss how to use the erasure skill- 
fully, but I have found that better results are 
obtained if I keep strictly to the ruling “no erasing”. 


The phonograph is of the greatest aid in securing 
rhythmic writing. The speed and time may be 
frequently changed; the class “falls into step” and 
keeps in perfect time. The shift keys and the carriage 
throw are fitted into the rhythm. It is seldom that 
a student is so lacking in the sense of rhythm that 
he cannot keep time. 


Class drills for the greater part of each type- 
writing period afford the best results for the first 
weeks of a typewriting class. The number of weeks 
spent on this drill work differs with different groups 
of students. With some classes I spend one-half or 
more of the class period in drill for the entire 
semester, or until I am convinced that every student 
in the class is capable of proceeding with the text 
book exercises by himself. 


On the work of the first few weeks of the type- 
writing class, depends in large measure, the success 
or failure of the young typist’s career. An enthu- 
siastic teacher means an enthusiastic class; and with 
this there is no limit to the results that may be ac- 
complished. A typewriting class dull? There is no 
dullness or drudgery either for the teacher or the 
student. Although the progress of the student de- 
pends largely upon how he applies himself to the 
task, his liking for the subject and therefore his 
success, depends upon the earnest, honest effort of 
the teacher during those first important weeks when 
he is learning the keyboard. 


The opportunity of the teacher of typewriting 
is as big and as fine as that allotted to any teacher 
in any educational line. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE CREDITS FOR COMMERCIAL 
SUBJECTS 


by 


ARTHUR W. JOHNSON* 


mercial education has, 
in my opinion, two 
main objects: 

1. To prepare pupils 
who enter business 
directly on leaving 
secondary school. 

2. To prepare pupils 
who intend to en- 
ter institutions of 
higher learning for 
further training in 
business. 

The first group is by far the larger and possibly 
should receive the major portion of our attention, 
but the second group should not be ignored. After 
all, I wonder if there should be much, if any, dif- 
ference between the curriculum of the two groups. 
I have a feeling that during this era of broad electives 
we have tried to give commercial students a training 
too narrow and too specialized, too much in the 
nature of a trade school training. We have neglected 
to prescribe for such students enough general in- 
formational subjects, allowing them to elect too 
freely, with the result that they have sought easy 
electives without regard to their real value. Many 
such students upon entering high school have no 
idea of pursuing their studies beyond secondary 
school, if that far. Near the end of their high school 
course they suddenly decide they wish to go to 
college. What happens? Upon checking their 
scholastic credits against the entrance requirements 
of the average college they find that they do not 
possess the necessary number of entrance units. 
The usual result is at least one extra year of pre- 
paratory study or the giving up of a college educa- 
tion. This is not necessary because the selected 
college is unwilling to give entrance credit for 
commercial subjects, but because no college is 
willing to accept all the units in commercial subjects. 
Neither are they willing to accept all of the entrance 
units in any other one group of subjects; i. e., Eng- 
lish, Languages, Social Studies. So to begin with we 
cannot expect colleges to accept more than a small 
percentage of commercial units. 


Under these conditions it seems logical to me 
that we should so plan our business courses as to 
give all students electing such courses a fairly broad 
general training, as well as training them in the 
technical business subjects. In so doing we are not 
hampering the student who enters business direct 
from high school and we are helping the student 
who desires to continue his education. 


Next, let us consider the reasons for the past 
reluctance of colleges to accept entrance units in 


cecil ect com- 





commercial subjects. These reasons I think may be 
grouped into three classes: 


1. Commercial subjects fail to give mental 
discipline. 

2. Such subjects lack cultural value. 

3. Commercial education, both in quality 
of instruction and standardization of 
curriculum, has failed to measure up to 
the standards of the usual academic 
subjects. 


Not so many years ago the general opinion among 
educators was that the classics, mathematics and 
philosophy, gave to a student a certain amount of 
mental discipline which could be obtained fromm 
no other subjects and, therefore, those seeking a 
college education should spend the major part of 
their time wrestling with those subjects. Prof. E. L. 
Thorndyke, with the aid of the staff of the Institute 
of Educational Research of the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, conducted in 1922 and 1923 
a series of tests with 8564 high school pupils, in an 
attempt to establish definite data as to the mental 
discipline value of high school studies. Let me 
quote briefly from their conclusions. ““The expecta- 
tion of any large differences in general improvement 
of the mind from one study rather than another 
seems doomed to disappointment. The chief reason 
why good thinkers seem superficially to have been 
made such by having taken certain school studies is 
that good thinkers have taken such studies, be- 
coming better by the inherent tendency of the good 
to gain more than the poor from any study. If the 
abler pupils should all study Physical Education 
and Dramatic Art these subjects would seem to 
make good thinkers. After positive correlation of 
gain with initial ability is allowed the balance in 
favor of any study is certainly not large.” 


President Lowell, of Harvard, after making a 
comparative study of different subjects taken by 
men, concluded that it makes not so much difference 
what a man studies but it makes a great deal of 
difference how he studies. 


It would, therefore, seem that the theory of 
mental discipline value of different subjects has 
been pretty much exploded. 


What about number two of the objections? 
Webster defines cultural as follows: Of or pertain- 
ing to culture. Culture: Act of improving or de- 
veloping by education, discipline, etc. The enlighten- 
ment and discipline acquired by mental and moral 
training; refinement. Cannot commercial subjects 
conform to this definition? I believe they can. The 
colleges have recognized this by introducing busi- 
ness education into their curriculums. What have 
been the results? Larger enrollments in our colleges 
and very large enrollments in the departments of 


*Assistant Professor of Economics and Accounting, University of New Hampshire. An address delivered 
at the second annual meeting of the New Hampshire Business Educators’ Association at Laconia, October 
23, 1925, in connection with the annual meeting of the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association. 
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business administration. After all is said and done 
I believe the major object of our American college 
is to make better citizens and by preparing students 
to earn better livings we are going a long way 
toward making them better citizens. Business edu- 
cation is training them to earn better livings. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as colleges are offering 
courses in business subjects why shouldn’t they be 
willing to accept entrance credits in such subjects? 


As to the third objection I believe the colleges 
have had a legitimate complaint. When commercial 
education for our public schools was first conceived 
we lacked trained teachers. The general thought 
seemed to be that business subjects were so easy 
that any one with average mentality could teach 
them, whether they had received any training in 
the subject or not. Many a teacher of the so-called 
academic subjects has been called upon to teach, 
for example, bookkeeping, when he or she knew 
absolutely nothing about the subject. By keeping 
a chapter ahead of the pupils and teaching from 
the key, the teacher conducted the class. The 
teachers were not to blame. They did the best 
they could, and would have been only too glad to 
have been allowed to have confined their efforts 
to those subjects in which they were prepared. 
Next, graduates of business schools were employed 
as instructors of these subjects. It was a step in 
the right direction, but faithful and conscientious 
though these teachers were in many cases, they 
lacked the theoretical knowledge of the subjects. 
I believe the theory is all important to the teacher 
in business subjects as well as in any others. Then 
the business colleges, followed by the Normal 
Schools, established departments for the training 
of commercial teachers. Still later business education 
of a collegiate grade was offered by many of our 
colleges, and now the commercial teacher may be 
as well trained as the teacher of the time-honored 
academic subjects. And many schools are requiring 
college graduates in their commercial departments 
the same as in any other department. The results 
are that instead of being the dumping grounds for 
inferior students, commercial departments in many 
of our secondary schools are getting to be among 
the strongest departments of the schools. And that 
is as it should be. Business subjects, properly taught, 
are no easier than other subjects, and are worthy 
of the best instruction obtainable. 


Some years ago, when the writer started teaching, 
he was appointed to teach commercial subjects in a 
small high school in one of the New England States. 
This particular school had but two courses; College 
Preparatory and Commercial. The Commercial 
Department had been going from bad to worse and 
was becoming a dumping ground for those who 
lacked either the ability or ambition to pass the 
college course. Graduates of the commercial course 
were unable to hold business positions and the 
superintendent of schools was about ready to 
discard the course entirely feeling that it was of no 
value. A rather interesting situation for a young 
teacher, fresh from school, to start in on, and had 
I known conditions before arriving I might not 
have accepted the position. However, my inex- 
perience may have been a good thing for me, for 
] went to work on a theory that had been drilled 
into us in training school, namely, that one of the 


principal things in successful teaching is to keep 
the students working. At the end of the first term, 
instead of students taking the college preparatory 
course transferring to the commercial course, some 
taking the commercial course transferred to the 
college preparatory department, feeling that that 
was easier than the business work. At the end of 
the year all of my seniors were placed in business 
positions and made good, and so far as I know that 
high school still has a commercial department. 


If we continue the policy of requiring well trained 
commercial teachers, capable of giving adequate 
instruction, the colleges are bound to recognize 
the efforts and place commercial subjects on a par 
with other subjects, so far as college entrance credit 
is concerned. 


Furthermore, I believe that we should lay out 
our commercial courses with the idea that the 
pupil is going to college. If he decides to go he can 
meet the entrance requirements, if not he is, because 
of his more general training, better prepared to 
enter the “college of hard knocks”. With this in 
mind I would suggest that we require of all students 
in the commercial departments of our secondary 
schools at least one year of algebra, one year of 
plane geometry, two years of a modern language, 
one year of a pure science, four years of academic 
English, plus one year of Business English and one 
year of U. S. History and Government. Such a plan 
would leave plenty of room for the commercial 
subjects in the schedule. 

The standard number of entrance units required 
by colleges is fifteen. A unit being defined as “One 
study for four or five recitations a week for one 
year.” It seems fair that of the fifteen required units 
from three to five might be offered in commercial 
subjects, still leaving from ten to twelve units for 
the so-called academic subjects. Most colleges 
further require that of the fifteen entrance units 
the following shall be offered: 

English 3 or 4 units 
Mathematics 1 or 2 units 
Foreign Lang. 2 2 units 
Science I tunit 


_. . 
If we aim for a commercial curriculum as out- 


lined above our students will be able to meet the 
college entrance requirements and at the same time 
we will be offering a better training to the pupil 
who enters industry after graduating from high 
school. 


Statistics published by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education show that out of 480 colleges and uni- 
versities reporting, credits are accepted in com- 
mercial subjects as follows: bookkeeping 275, 
shorthand and typewriting 273, merchandising 78, 
office practice 59. 


At the University of New Hampshire we allow 
eight elective units out of the fifteen required. All 
eight of these elective units might be in commercial 
subjects, although such is seldom the case. These 
statistics show that the colleges are recognizing 
the improvement in commercia! education and I 
believe we can expect to see more and more colleges 
and universities allowing entrance credit for com- 
mercial subjects if we, as commercial teachers, 
continue to improve our curriculums and instruction. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH AS WE TEACH IT 


by 


ELLA A. COTTER* 


we lay a foundation for the study of Business 

English? Many students take up the subject 
with the mistaken idea, it seems to us, that it has 
little cultural value and that all it consists of is 
learning a few business expressions and the me- 
chanics of letter writing. 

Our first few lessons tend to develop originality 
and initiative and to give them the right viewpoint. 

What does the word business mean before 
English? What is business? Business is whatever 
one does for a livelihood. Are doctors, lawyers, 
school teachers in business? Yes, in the sense that 
they are selling service, but we are likely to put 
these vocations under professions. 

We think of business as embracing every kind of 
industrial activity by which men acquire, manu- 
facture, or otherwise produce property; by which 
they sell or transfer it; or borrow or lend money, 
give or secure credit; by which they combine with 
others to these ends; and by which they furnish or 

“obtain service in these and similar enterprises. 

In recent years because of the keen competition 
and the many other complications, men, who follow 
business lines, need special training just as much as 
doctors, or lawyers if they are going to succeed, 
therefore, business may now be classed as a pro- 
fession. 

Who succeeds in business? Those who have 
ideals of service and are able to impress that fact on 
their readers or hearers. To attain that end, the 
realization of the thing wanted—success—we must 
pay attention to the means, as attention to the 
means is the great secret of life. If a business is to 
amount to anything, we must connect it with 
fundamental matters of thinking and of character. 

Another great help toward the goal is the ability 
to talk well. We must watch enunciation and 
pronunciation, the beginning and the ending of 
words, the vowels and the tone of the voice. One 
may have good thoughts and high ideals, but, in 
order to express these ideas, one must have words 
as well as the knowledge of how to use them 
intelligently and effectively. 

In order to acquire effective expression we must 
have an understanding of our language and its 
elements. We must first possess words before we 
can use them. A large and varied vocabulary is 
indispensable to accuracy and power in the use of 
English. 

The study of words must be regular, systematic, 
and scientific. It will not only enlarge your vo- 
cabulary but it will enhance the grace, the beauty, 
and the power of your expression and stimulate 
your mind to original thinking. It will also develop 
your concentration and your faculty of self-criticism 
as you gain the ability to express your thought 
with force and precision. 


te first question that arises is: How shall 


An interesting and valuable exercise is to make 
lists of words under various classifications, such as, 
words of simplicity, words of individuality, words 
of beauty, words of strength, words of sound, words 
of inspiration. This practice will aid them in dis- 
criminating in the use of words. 

We must look at words as symbols of real things 
and persist in finding out for ourselves what those 
real things are. Words are living powers. Words 
play a large part in daily life. You think in words, 
you speak in words, you conduct your daily trans- 
actions in words. Study the words which we are 
in the habit of using or of meeting. 

Ruskin says, “You must get in the habit of look- 
ing intensely at words, of scrutinizing them closely, 
and assuring yourself of their meaning, syllable by 
syllable, nay, letter by letter—that you might read 
all the books in the British Museum (if you could 
live long enough) and remain an utterly illiterate, 
uneducated person; but that if you read ten pages 
of a good book letter by letter, that is to say, with 
real accuracy, you are forevermore, in some measure 
an educated person”. 

One of the first means to receive attention in 
increasing our vocabulary is, ““Never to pass an 
unfamiliar word without learning both its meaning 
and its pronunciation’. All great writers acquired 
the “dictionary habit’ and we try to follow their 
example. We try to apply Robert Louis Stevenson's 
method of having “‘a book to read and one to write 
in”. The book “to write in” we call “my dic- 
tionary”. We sign a pledge to add at least two new 
words every day. We choose these words from the 
reading of standard authors since then we will 
know the words in their contex. 

If any one is neglecting to use his dictionary, we 
read Irving’s “The Mutability of Literature” and 
ask him to write a colloquy between him and his 
dictionary. Did you hear your dictionary complain 
because it was “‘left to blacken and molder in dusty 
oblivion”? 

To be certain that they become acquainted with 
the right word to be used in the right place, or with 
words that ought to be in the vocabulary of seniors, 
definite work is assigned each day in one of the 
following ways: (1) A certain word to give its 
synonyms and the distinctive difference in meaning, 
if we can find any, because we must know whether 
we are busy, diligent, industrious, assiduous or 
sedulous; whether we work, toil, labor, or drudge; 
whether we have ability of capacity, both or 
neither, an antonym, a homonynm, if any; (2) Words 
often confused as loose, lose; (3) Business expression 
—and no matter how extensive our list is, the 
Regents’ find one we have not taught; (4) A Latin 
or Greek root to form derivatives. While we feel 
this is very valuable, time does not permit carrying 
it on very extensively. 


*Miss Cotter is a teacher of Business English in the Hutchinson-Central High School of Buffalo, New 
York. This article is an excerpt of an address which she delivered at a recent convention of the Western Section 


of the New York State Teachers’ Association. 
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A loose leaf note book sheet is submitted each 
week on which each word is defined, syllabified, 
and used in original sentences. These leaves are 
checked, stamped, and returned. 

We urge them to use these words in their daily 
conversation as well as in their weekly theme. We 
may have many words at hand but it is another 
problem to put them together and to use the right 
word in the right place. We spend a few minutes 
nearly every day on commonly mispronounced 
words. We try to use in a sentence words accented 
on the same syllable as: The address’ of the adult’, 
who is ah adept’ in finance’ as well as romance’, is 
200 Masten. 

To express your thoughts with clearness and 
precision you must think with clearness and pre- 
cision. Clear thinking makes clear writing. 

A course of reading was outlined, now obligatory 
under the new syllabus, to strengthen the students’ 
power to read with understanding and apprecia- 
tion; to familiarize them with the progress of thought 
in the business world; to improve their power of 
self-expression by stimulating food for thought; 
to cultivate high ideals of life and conduct by 
arousing an admiration for the good and the beauti- 
ful; to improve their taste for good reading. 

A book review is submitted, the last Friday of 
each month, in which they emphasize especially the 
benefits they derived from reading it and at least 
two quotations, those applicable to their own lives, 
or the ones that appeal most to them. 

The first month they may choose something 
written by an author with whose works they have 
become familiar during their three years in high 
school, or any fiction on our reading list. These 
reviews are used as a,medium of teaching the 
Direct Name system of filing. 

During the first month, certain chapters from 
books of another type such as, Spillman’s Per- 
sonality, Peter’s Seven Secrets of Success, Emerson’s 
Essay on Self-Confidence or Manners, or so-called 
Business or Inspirational Books, are read to them 
in order to cultivate a taste for books of such a 
character. 

The question—Any value to a business man 
to have studied Shakespeare?—brings out interest- 
ing discussion but we finally agree that it is of great 
value from the viewpoint of the study of human 
nature, particularly the emotions of people; emo- 
a appeals based upon the psychology of daily 
ife. 

To know how to handle people is valuable in 
any walk of life, but it is really essential in the 
business world. 

At the very outset, we must establish (1) the 
aims—to convey exact information; to impress the 
reader so that he will act favorably; (2) funda- 
mental principles—the you attitude, or always 
remember the other person; the selection of ideas 
from his viewpoint, the adaptation of the language 
to the reader which involves, not only the choice 
of words, but all other details of style. It also 
involves an attempt to learn the character, the 
position, the education, the interests of the reader 
and to adapt the form of the message to these con- 
ditions; (3) the qualities (the five C’s clearness, 
conciseness, correctness, courtesy, character); (4) 
style of composition—description, narration, ex- 
position, argumentation, special attention being 
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given to the application of each style in business 
messages. 

In preparation for the theme each week, a par- 
ticular problem is emphasized. “Bridges” as we call 
them (transitional words, phrases). The weak 
bridges are compared with stronger ones. The 
distinctive difference in the meaning of certain ones 
is shown. Many different bridges are used in the 
same sentence to show that the bridge does change 
the meaning, therefore, the exact meaning must 
be in the mind before it can be conveyed to the 
mind of the reader. 

Paragraphs are read from good authors, and a 
study of the author's use of transitional words is 
made. An extensive list of transitional words and 
phrases is thus prepared. An effort is made to use 
as many different ones from the list as possible in 
writing the theme for that week. A decided im- 
provement is shown in smoothness, particularly in 
coherence. 

Sometimes, we teachers do not permit the student 
to express himself simply and naturally. Henry 
Ward Beecher tells the following story: William 
has been to school for over a year and his teacher 
says to him one day “Now, William, I am afraid 
your father will think that I am not doing well 
by you, you must write a composition. You must 
send your father a good composition to show what 
you are doing.” Well, William never did write a 
composition, and he does not know how, “Oh, 
write about something that you know about— 
write about your father’s farm” and so, being 
goaded to this task, William says: “A cow is a 
useful animal. A cow has four legs and two horns. 
A cow gives good milk. I love good milk”. William 
Bradshaw. 

The master looks over his shoulder and says, 
“Pooh, your father will think you are a cow. Here, 
give me the composition, I'll fix it.” So he takes it 
home and fixes it. Here it reads: “When the sun 
casts off the dusky garments of the night and ap- 
pearing o'er the orient hill sips the dewdrops 
pendent from every leaf the milkmaid goes afield 
chanting her matin songs, and so on.” 

We wonder, sometimes, if our corrections may 
not be just as intelligible to the student and just 
as recognizable as his own work as William Brad- 
shaw’s was after the teacher took the composition 
home and spent “hours” fixing it. 

How many students like to write compositions? 
We teach the basic principles of salesmanship—to 
win favorable attention, to arouse interest and 
desire, to convince the prospect, to stimulate action 
but do we apply these principles when we wish 
to sell the idea of theme or composition-writing? 

One day before assigning the subject for the 
next week's theme, we painted as graphically as we 
could. the following: 

We are now standing at a fork in the road, 
nearby, fully equipped, are a Ford and a Pierce 
Arrow, the Pierce comparatively new but the 
Ford, somewhat dilapidated, without shock ab- 
sorbers, 

Looking toward the right, we see a new con- 
crete road leading up a hill and through beautiful 
scenery. Near the entrance to this road is a new 
steel bridge. On closer view we see a very deep 
gorge. Are we fearful of crossing the bridge, if 
cross we must? No, the bridge is strong. We are 
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not aware of where the bridge begins and the road 
itself ends, so smooth is the surface. 

Looking toward the left, we see a very rough 
dirt road or the old one-time asphalt. Is that the 
same ravine but how weak the bridge looks. What 
is that? Piles of dirt at each approach. We must 
prepare ourselves for jolts if we must cross this 
bridge. In the near distance we see another ravine 
but there is no bridge. How can we take that road? 
We are fearful that our progress would be very 
slow if we must go that way. 

Now, either car is at your disposal and you may 
take either road. Which shall it be? Simultaneously 
we get the answer—‘The Pierce and the new 
road.” This won favorable attention. 

In our theme-writing, we are at a fork in the 
road of strength and power of expression. The 
Pierce is emblematic of the new, or well-chosen 
word. What word can we use from our dictionary? 
Concrete road, the well-constructed sentences; g 
bridge, a strong connective. Will this make smooth 
sailing? What rapid progress. What keen enjoy- 
ment. How fluent. 

On the other hand—the Ford, wrong words, 
conveys wrong meaning; rough road, poorly con- 
structed sentences, grammatical errors; weak bridge, 
poor connective. What jars and bumps. How slow 
our progress. No bridge—we can’t cross. What 
delay. How we dread the journey. 

Interest is aroused and a desire is created to use 
the most fitting work and the most forceful con- 
nective. Previous to this, we have taught some of 
the most useful printers’ proof marks. We use these, 
and the original ones agreed upon between us, in 
the correction of the themes. 

They receive their corrected themes with greater 
interest. We try to give constructive criticism and 
we have found this method lessens the drudgery of 
marking and throws them more on their own efforts 
to improve. We sometimes have great difficulty in 
finding a “P. A.”, or a “S. B.”, or a “S. R.”, but 
“the poor ye have always with ye” and we must 
forge ahead and try to give them encouragement. 

The daily drill work on the “C's” soon convinces 
them of their faults. This impels to action because 
they bring the “F’’, “R. R.” or “W. B.” directly to 
you, if, after making an effort, they can’t decide 
why it is wrong. Frequently these sentences are 
put on the board or brought up in class. They 
enjoy hunting through each others for these points. 
The building process is slow and difficult at its best, 
but there must be a strong foundation because on 
it depends the strength of the structure above it. 

About twenty-four weeks are spent in building 
a foundation for the special work (telegrams, letter- 
writing, salesmanship, advertising, report-writing) 
which follows. 

Letter-writing presents excellent opportunities 
for character-building. While all modern forms in 
the mechanical make-up of the letter are taught, yet 
this work, important as it is, is considered but the 
minor part of letter-writing; and while the aims, 
the fundamental principles, and the qualities, must 
be observed, the basic principles in each letter must 
be especially emphasized. 

Each letter must be well-placed on a plain sheet 
of commercial size paper, complete from start to 
finish, ready to mail, if we so desire. 

Should we be discouraged after all this, if a 
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pupil asks a teacher, who puts a period after “Mr.” 
(a much’ discussed question), do you want me to 
put one after ““Miss” too? 


We mailed our letters of Inquiry. Each group of 
ten pupils were assigned different persons, firms, 
or corporations to write to so that no one would 


be deluged. 


Nearly every one received an answer. These were 
put on the bulletin board. We found them very 
helpful, interesting, and instructive, such as a copy 
of the new postal rates, etc. 


One girl said, “‘Miss Cotter, my father is so glad 
you asked me to do that because he had been 
coaxing me to send for a Sears-Roebuck catalog for 
some time.” 


The development of the letter of application lends 
itself to emphasizing personality (dress and address), 
poise, tact, etc., those things which are really closest 
to the life of a high school student and to that which 
he will be most likely to use the soonest. 

We clipped advertisements from our local papers 
and wrote the letter of application. Some asked if 
they could mail them. They were given that 
privilege if they cared to do so. 

One girl mailed an unsolicited letter of applica- 
tion to a reliable firm and received an answer that 
her name had been placed on their list. She heard 
from them just after graduation and she is still 
with them. : 

As a conclusion to Collection Letters, each 
student prepares a series as he sees the problem. 
They begin with the first statement and carry the 
series to a definite conclusion. They may get just 
as much real material as possible. 

The collection of printed letter-heads, monthly 
statement blanks, and formal notifications is very 
interesting as well as instructive, giving us concrete 
examples of actual business. 

We try to lead the student to see that lasting 
success, “the progressive realization of any worthy 
ideal” in the business world, or in any other calling, 
depends on character. 

We have taken you on a flying trip through 
Business English touching on a few of its aspects. 
It is a live and interesting subject. It has great 
possibilities but time is all too short for a thorough 
presentation of its many phases. 

We leave these questions with you: 

Wherein is business English like English IV? 

Wherein does it differ from English IV? 

Does the credit English receives from the colleges 
in our state depend solely on the reading of litera- 
ture? 

If the state recognizes Business English as a 
fourth year subject, what is wrong that our colleges 
do not? 

Is our advertisement poor or is our work not up 
to the standard of fourth year work? 

Is the study of Business English worth while to 
any student who desires later in life to enter college? 

Should the students acquire power to analyze any 
tragedy, comedy, fiction, or argumentation, etc., 
from the study of a particular one? 

We would ask any teacher, or pupil, who thinks 
the subject is so easy and that it doesn’t amount 
to very much to undertake all the subject means. 
If they did, perhaps the tragedies of Macbeth might 
seem of less importance. 
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WHAT THE BUSINESS MAN EXPECTS OF OUR 
COMMERCIAL PUPILS 


by 


MRS. HALCYON RUSTERHOLZ* 


USINESS men expect a select group of in- 

dividuals from our high schools, but they 

realize these young graduates have much to 
learn as apprentices. 


It is obvious that the employer expects and has 
a right to demand that the employees have good 
health and wholesome habits. When an applicant 
secures an interview for a position he presents the 
tone of his voice, the clearness of his eye, and even 
his complexion as a health certificate of his fitness, 
or unfitness, for the job. 


George T. Willingmyre, Chief of the Wool 
Division, Bureau of Markets, Department of Agri- 
culture, in addition to the requirements of the 
Civil Service, desires that the personnel of his 
office be neat in dress and that they keep the office 
neat and orderly. We have eliminated the thought 
that the disorderly desk or office indicates there is 
a great deal of business at hand. Business has de- 
manded that the progressive organization have its 
routine systematized and orderly. 


Perhaps the most important requirement of our 
commercial graduates is found in the second of the 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Education, Command 
of Fundamental Processes. In an address to a group 
of teachers, Dr. Johnson, Chief Chemist of the 
Hammermill Paper Company said, ““The industries 
fail to get high school graduates who can get the 
thought of a simple, single sentence direction”. 
To quote Dr. Johnson further, “We demand people 
from public schools who can read knowingly, write 
legibly, calculate accurately, and express themselves 
definitely, specifically, and concisely. With this 
preparation upon which to work we expect to 
develop not only our cashiers, accountants, sales- 
men, and heads of departments, but even our in- 
dustrial chemists, and advertising men”. 


How many of our graduates can we recommend 
to Dr. Johnson? 


E. W. Barnhart, Chief of Federal Commercial 
Education Service says, “Business men do not 
employ graduates of high school commercial courses 
to keep books for them, but they set them at work 
making out the monthly statements, doing the 
general clerical work and various other apprentice 


jobs about the office”. The success in these com-. 


paratively simple procedures leads to promotion. 


The business man expects a command of the 
common or high frequency words, including the 


definition, spelling, and use in written and oral 
language. To meet this need some of our latest 
typewriting texts are based upon the word lists 
prepared by the research work of Godfrey Dewey 
and Dr. Thorndyke. 


Naturally, the employer expects some vocational 
training in the form of specialized preparation, such 
as stenography, and bookkeeping. It has been 
estimated that the apprentice should have a mini- 
mum rate in shorthand of 80 words and in type- 
writing of 30 words. It is not expected that we turn 
out stenographers and bookkeepers, but we should 
give our pupils that necessary foundation that will 
permit them to go into the office and adapt them- 
selves to the work assigned and be able to do that 
apprentice work accurately or in a manner that 
will be approved by the successful executive. 


Another specific objective held by employers can 
not be omitted without danger of grave loss. He is 
interested to know how his employees secure 
recreation and enjoyment. The worthy use of 
leisure is desired at least by our big business em- 
ployers. They desire their trained employees to be 
active in the various social affairs, churches, musical 
clubs, patriotic and civic organizations,’ or anything 
that contributes toward the improvement of the 
employee. The big business concerns, such as the 
Cleveland Worsted Mills, the General Electric 
Company, and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, have established recreational 
clubs, libraries, swimming pools and tennis courts 
for their employees. Therefore, it is expected that 
the young people entering the commercial pursuits 
should be prepared to practice civilized leisure. 


Training in ethical character, another of the 
cardinal principles, occupies an important place in 
the mind of the business man. Not only the ability 
to distinguish between right and wrong is de- 
manded, but the will to do the right. Truthfulness 
under all circumstances, regard for property, 
loyalty to the firm and its various departments, 
dependability, responsibility; these are some of the 
elements that make up desirable traits of the em- 
ployee. 


Finally, individuals, who in their daily practices, 
recognize and use every opportunity to develop the 
best that is in themselves, are the ones most desired. 
In other words, confidence is placed in those who 
are zealous to develop distinctive excellencies. 


*Head of the Commercial Department in the High School at Saranac Lake, New York. From an address 
delivered at a recent sectional meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association at Potsdam, New York. 
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PRESENTATION OF ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING 
FROM AN ACCOUNTING STANDPOINT 


by 


K. G. MERRILL* 


I believe that there are relatively few principles 
underlying the theory of double entry bookkeeping 
which are not subject to modification. The following 
are fundamental: 

1. The noun and verb meaning of the words 

Debit and Credit. 
Debit—The left hand side of an account, 
or the figures thereon. 
To place an amount on the left 
side of an account. 

Credit—The right hand side of an account, 
or the figures appearing on the 
right. 

To place an amount on the right 
side of an account. 


2. The theory of equal debit and credit. This 
is more fully developed under section four. 

3. One side of an account is used to show re- 
ductions of amounts previously entered on the 
other side. 

How many of you have emphasized this simple 
principle in your teaching? Have you recognized 
it yourself? When you have time that may be 
spent in investigation, open the text you teach from, 
turn to the rules for debiting and crediting the vari- 
ous accounts, and see if this principle doesn’t hold 
good. If it does, we have wasted an immense amount 
of our students’ time on rules. 

4. All the rules for debiting and crediting are 
based on a single proposition—VALUE and AC- 
COUNTABILITY. This proposition may be illus- 
trated by the diagram. 





VALUE ACCOUNTABILITY 





This means that for every value in the hands 
of the person or firm, the source of that value—who 
furnished it—may be shown. We will illustrate: If a 
farmer has in his possession property valued at 
$8,000, the source of this sum may be shown to be 
from creditors or that it represents a value furnished 
by the farmer himself. Then ACCOUNTABILITY 
represents creditors’ interest and the proprietor’s 
interest, thus: 





CREDITORS | 
VALUE - 





PROPRIETOR | 








Or if expressed in terms of dollars, we have 





CREDITORS 
VALUE $1500 
$8000 PROPRIETOR 
$6500 





The reason that values are listed on the left 
may be said to be due to our system of writing. We 
proceed from left to right. It is then but natural that 
the VALUE be recorded first or on the left side of 
the sheet. Hence, all values are recorded as debits, 
and, since Creditors’ interests and Proprietorship 
balance the values, they in turn are credits. 


Costs of doing business, or Expense items as 
they are commonly called, and matters of Income, 
or the so-called “profits” are but adjustments of the 
proprietorship interest. They are items temporarily 
held out of the proprietor’s account. Using the third 
principle stated above “One side of an account is 
used to show reductions of items previously re- 
corded”, we can develop the thought of why EX- 
PENSES are debits, because each expense incurred 
means a reduction of values and therefore a reduction 
of the proprietor’s interest. Every “GAIN” repre- 
sents an increase in VALUES and an increase in 
the Proprietor’s interest. 


Of course it takes hours of labor to inculcate 
the above principles into the mind of the average 
pupil. But if he once grasps these fundamentals, he is 
learning to think. From these fundamentals the rules 
for debiting and crediting any account can be framed. 
In fact, four simple principles cover the matter of 
making journal entries, and beyond this bookkeep- 
ing is largely a matter of routine which varies in each 
individual business. 


*Instructor of Accounting at Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. From an address delivered at a 
recent sectional meeting of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association in Big Rapids. 
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G. G. Hill 


G. G. HILL was born at Harper’s Ferry, West 
Virginia, March 8, 1892. At an early age, Mr. Hill 
moved to Maryland, where he obtained his ele- 
mentary and secondary education. In 1909 he was 
graduated from the Preparatory School at West- 
minster, Maryland, and in 1913 he was graduated 
from Western Maryland College, with the B. A. 
degree. Much of Mr. Hill’s study at college was 
devoted to education, and he was awarded highest, 
permanent certification in pedagogy. 

Immediately following this, Mr. Hill pursued 
special study in business education at Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, for a year. From 
there he went to Williamsport, Pennsylvania, where 
he organized the Department of Commerce of 
Dickinson Seminary. In September, 1917, he moved 
to Wilmington, Delaware, to take charge of the 
Department of Commerce of Goldey College. In 
1919, Mr. Hill took charge of the Commercial 
Teacher Training Department in the State Normal 
School at Indiana, Pennsylvania, which position he 
now holds. 

Mr. Hill is a constant student of business and 
education. He has completed a number of extension 
courses since leaving college and has done summer 
residence work at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He is Editor-in-Chief of the “News Bulletin’, issued 
by the Pennsylvania Society for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Editor-in-Chief of the ““Commercial Exchange”’, 
and General Director for the Pennsylvania Inter- 
County Commercial Contest Organization. He is 
Superintendent of the Young Peoples’ Church 
School and President of the Religious Education 
Department of one of the largest Presbyterian 
Churches in Western Pennsylvania. He is a Mason. 
He is also active on several other boards and com- 
mittees in connection with church and community 
work. He is a booster for the Chamber of Commerce 
and is actively engaged in its work. His business 
connections are varied, but his main interests along 
this line are in connection with the large bituminous 
coal operations of the vicinity. His hobbies are 
touring as far as time and opportunity will permit 
and hunting wild game amid the rugged mountains 
of his home state. 

Mr. Hill married a Williamsport girl in 1917. 
They now have two children, G. G. Junior, age 
six, and Virginia, age four. 
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Charles C. Cring 


CHARLES C. CRING was born at Condit, 
Ohio, May 25, 1867. He was raised on a farm and 
received his early training in the rural schools. 
He became a public school teacher in 1885, teaching 
in the public schools until 1890 when he became 
engaged in business college work. He graduated 
from the National Pen Art Hall and Business College 
at Delaware, Ohio, and also attended Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

As president of the Indiana Business College, 
Mr. Cring has supervision over a chain of ten 
schools in Indiana, located in Marion, Muncie, 
Logansport, Anderson, Kokome, Lafayette, Colum- 
bus, Richmond, Vincennes and Indianapolis. 
Associated with Mr. Cring in conducting these 
schools is Fred W. Case, Vice-President and 
Principal of the Central Business College of Indi- 
anapolis; Ora E. Butz, Treasurer and General 
Manager; Roy H. Puterbaugh, Secretary and 
Manager of the Lafayette Business College; J. T. 
Pickerill, Director and Manager of the Muncie 
Business College; and W. L. Stump, Director and 
Manager of the Richmond Business College. 

Mr. Cring’s success in the operation of a chain 
of business colleges is well known among business 
educators. Many unique ideas have undoubtedly 
contributed to his success. It has always been his 
idea that a business college should be operated as 
nearly as possible on the order of a practical modern 
ofice. He does not believe in forcing students to 
undergo examinations from time to time. He con- 
tends that a good teacher already knows more 
about the actual ability and progress of students 
than any examination could possibly reveal. 

Mr. Cring takes an active interest in civic affairs. 
He holds membership in the following clubs and 
associations: Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce; 
Associated Advertising Club of the World; 
Columbia Club; Rotary Club of Indianapolis; 
Highland Golf & Country Club; Hoosier Motor 
Club; Miami Chamber of Commerce, Miami, 
Florida; Miami Motor Club, Miami, Florida; 
Free and Accepted Masons; Independent Order 
Odd Fellows; and he is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mr. Cring resides at 4537 College Ave., Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. His favorite forms of recreation 
are horseback riding, husking sorn and bowling. 
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GLADYS PARKER has returned to her position 
as teacher in the Com- 
mercial Department of 
the Stadium High School, 
Tacoma, Washington, 
after spending a year in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, not as 
a teacher, but as secretary 
to the President of the 
Alaska Agricultural Col- 
lege and School of Mines. 
She found that the far- 
famed hospitality of Fairbanks had not been over- 
drawn and if you add to that the experience of a 
connection with the new and remarkably fast- 
growing Alaska college you will understand 
something of her enthusiasm for the Interior. 


“Of course”, Miss Parker reports, “there were 
the dog teams and the snow and the fascinating 
camaraderie of the frontier. But in the town of 
Fairbanks, itself, is a frontier of electric lights 
and warm hotels and charming homes in snug log 
cabins. On the trails are the comfortable road houses 
with cordial hosts and nourishing food—moose 
steaks and that most wonderful of all meats, moun- 
tain sheep chops, and all the things that go to make 
a good meal. And the summers are glorious, simply 
glorious. O, everybody should at least taste Alaska! 
Of course, to me, Alaska means the Interior.” 
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The Thirtieth Annual Convention of the UTAH 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION met in Salt 
Lake City, October 22, 23, 24. The business section 
was in two divisions, one the collegiate division in 
charge of P. E. Peterson, Utah Agricultural College, 
Logan, and the other the high school division in 
charge of H. H. Robinson, Davis County High 
School, Kaysville. 


The officers elected for the coming year were 
William Lindsay, Brigham Young College, Logan, 
President; Wm. Haslem, West High School. Salt 
Lake City, Vice-President; Thelma Fogelberg, Utah 
Agricultural College, Logan, Secretary. 

One of the interesting talks on the program was 
given by Heber Meeks of the Granite High School 
on the “Purpose and Value of the Intelligence 
Tests in Bookkeeping”. 
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THE WESTCHESTER COUNTY COM- 
MERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION held 
the annual fall meeting at the Park Hill Reformed 
Church in Yonkers on November 13. Miss Mary 
Pritchard of the State Department of Education, 
was the principal speaker at the afternoon session. 
Her subject was “Interpreting the Commercial 
Schedule”. Hon. Royal S. Copeland, U. S. Senator 
from New York, was the principal speaker at the 
evening session. The meetings were well attended 
and it was evident that all enjoyed the excellent 
program. 





CARR S. BOWLBY is head of the Accounting 
Department of the Central 
California Commercial 
College at Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. He is a graduate 
from the Gem City Busi- 
ness College at Quincy, 
Illinois, and from the 
Walton School of Com- 
merce, Chicago. He was 
formerly Principal of the 
Commercial Department 
of the Metropolitan Business College in Chicago 
but went to California in 1920 to accept a position 
with the school with which he is now connected. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION held its toth Annual 
Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, December 3, 4, 
and 5. Commercial sectional meetings were held 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday. The Thursday 
session was devoted to a discussion of “Curriculum 
Making for Commercial Occupations”. E. W. 
Barnhart of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C., presided as chair- 
man of this meeting. The speakers at this meeting 
included the following: Wm. L. Moore, Principal 
of the Longwood Commerce High School, Cleve- 
land; Wm. L. Connor, Director, Division of Refer- 
ence and Research, Cleveland; Lloyd L. Jones, 
Vocational Counselor, West Commerce High 
School, Cleveland; Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary- 
Treasurer, The National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis; David R. Craig, Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh; and A. J. Beatty, Director of Training, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


On Friday a joint program was put on by the 
Commercial and Retail Store Service Sections. 
Catherine L. Kerr, Supervisor of Retail Store 
Service, Cleveland, presided as chairman of this 
meeting. The speakers were as follows: George 
V. Sheridan, Executive Director, Ohio State 
Council of Retail Merchants, Columbus; Monette 
Todd, Supervisor of Department of Salesmanship, 
Los Angeles City High School District, Los An- 
geles; Edna M. Studebaker, Asst. Principal, Central 
High School, Cleveland; Ada Collins Home, Wm. 
Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland; and Josephine Rudy, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

On Saturday the meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the “Supervision of Commercial Edu- 
cation”, Mr. Barnhart again presiding. The follow- 
ing speakers addressed this meeting: A. S. Barr, 
Department of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison; and Ray Abrams, Principal Boys’ 
High School of Commerce, New Orleans. 
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ABNER HANSEN, formerly a member of the 
Shawano, Wisconsin, High School faculty, is now 
Principal of the High School at Sawyer, Wisconsin. 
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Once a year the Commercial Department of the 
DEKALB TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, De- 
KALB, ILLINOIS, holds open house for the com- 
munity. We can do no better than quote the follow- 
ing from the report sent ““The Balance Sheet”: 


“This year the exhibit was planned to show a 
business firm in actual operation. We took as our 
basis the 20th Century Bookkeeping, Set II, C. 
W. Keeland & Co., Dealers in Hay, Grain, Coal 
& Feed. 

“The corridor leading to the Commercial Depart- 
ment was labeled ‘Commerce Street’. A large sign 
‘C. W. Keeland & Co., Dealers in Hay, Grain, 
Coal & Feed’, was swung across the corridor at 
the end of which the exhibit was held. The signs 
‘General Office’, and ‘Bookkeeping Department’ 
were posted at the doors of the two rooms used for 
this part of the exhibit. All executives’ desks were 
marked with name plate. (Small wooden holders 
were made by the Manual Training Department 
to hold name cards on which the name and position 
were printed.) Students from the department acted 
as guides and explained the work each one was 
doing. 

“The typing room was used for the General 
Office. One of the advanced shorthand students 
was selected to act as General Manager; a secretary 
was also chosen from this class, and during the 
exhibit the General Manager dictated adjustment 
letters, orders, sales, and advertising copy to her. 
In this same department stenographers, typists, 
filing clerk, mimeograph and addressograph opera- 
tors, and stencil cutter were performing their 
respective duties. 

“The Bookkeeping Department of C. W. Keeland 
& Co. was in the bookkeeping room. A head book- 
keeper from the advanced class was in charge. He 
was assisted by his secretary and members of the 
bookkeeping classes acting as routine bookkeepers. 
Credit and collection letters were being dictated by 
the head bookkeeper. 

“The shorthand room was used for a general 
exhibit of all work, awards, and tests. Students 
explained the awards system, tests, and the use 
of the Victrola in typing classes. Sheets had pre- 
viously been mimeographed describing courses and 
requirements of the Commercial Department, and 
these were distributed to the visitors. Also a ‘News 
Bulletin’ was given out telling of positions and 
activities of former students of the Commercial 
Department.” 


Much of the success of this venture is due Miss 
Mina Bearhope and Miss Etta Larson, the com- 
mercial teachers in this school. 
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THE SOUTH DAKOTA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION held its annual meeting at 
Mitchell, November 16, 17 and 18. The commercial 
teachers held a section meeting on Tuesday. There 
were about fifty commercial teachers present at 
this meeting. The program was an excellent one. 
The following officers were elected for 1926: 
President, B. W. Spencer, High School, Mitchell; 
Vice-President, Katharine Strickland, High School, 
Rapid City; Secretary, Laura A. Johnson, High 
School, Gregory. The annual meeting will be held 
at Aberdeen next year. 


THE TEXAS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION held its annual meeting in Dallas, 
November 26, 27 and 28. The commercial teachers 
held a sectional meeting on Friday. Marian G. 
Fottler of Dallas presided as chairman of this meet- 
ing. The speakers included the following: Florence 
Stullken, University of Texas; Julia Hogan, Edu- 
cational Director, Y. W. C. A., Dallas; Efhe Butler, 
Bryan Street High School, Dallas; Roy Bedichek, 
Interscholastic League, Austin; and Dr. William 
F. Hauhart, S. M. U. 
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THE OREGON STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION held its annual meeting at Portland, 
December 29-31. The commercial division met 
with the Vocational Education Department on 
Wednesday. On Thursday the commercial division 
held a special meeting with H. T. Vance of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, presiding as chairman. 
This meeting was held in the Lincoln High School. 
The speakers included the following: Merritt 
Davis, Senior High School, Salem; May Workinger, 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis; Bess 
Kinsley, Remington Typewriter Co., Portland; 
H. P. Rainey, University of Oregon, Eugene; and 
E. E. Elliott, State Board for Vocational Education, 


Salem. 
*** 


A. RAYMOND JACKSON has recently been 
elected Secretary of Beacom College, Wilmington, 
Delaware, with which institution he has been 
associated as Vice-Principal of the Accounting and 
Business Administration Department since June, 
1922. Before becoming associated with Beacom 
College, Mr. Jackson was assistant to the pur- 
chasing agent of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington, for almost six years. He is 
a Beacom graduate in the class of 1915. He is one 
of the founders of the Beacom College Club, of 
which organization he was President for two years 
and Secretary-Treasurer for two years. During the 
past four years he has been pursuing special courses 
at Temple University and Neff College, Phila- 
delphia. 
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ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, LOS AN- 
GELES, has an Honor List known as the OPTI- 
MIST’S SOCIETY. The students in the Com- 
mercial Department who are judged by their 
recitation teachers as satisfactory in personality, 
appearance, attendance, and industry are eligible 
to membership. Each semester a Recognition Day 
Program is held, at which time at a general assembly 
the entire high school has the opportunity of hearing 
a prominent speaker give an address to commemo- 
rate the occasion. For the last occasion Dr. T. W. 
MacQuarrie, Director of Metropolitan College of 
Commerce, University of Southern California, 
delivered an address on the subject, “Types of 
Leadership”, basing the content upon his experiences 
as an officer during the world war. 
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LAWRENCE RAHBAR of the Whitewater 
State Normal Class of 1925, is now teaching in the 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin, High School. Mr. Rahbar is 
handling the bookkeeping and allied subjects. 
Cordia Shetter is teaching the secretarial subjects. 
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THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA COM- 
MERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION held 
a meeting in Sacramento, October 21. About 
seventy-five commercial teachers attended the 
meeting. The meeting was called to order by the 
Vice-President, E. N. Shadwick, who was im- 
mediately elected President, while Mrs. Mae W. 
Bunker was elected Secretary to fill vacancies in 
these offices. 

J. F. Dale, Principal of the Sacramento High 
School, gave an interesting discourse on commercial 
work in the high school. A demonstration of typing 
was given by Miss Rhodes. J. Davis of the Zeller- 
back Paper Company spoke on the desirability of 
a good education. 

Laurance N. Pease, of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Stockton High School, addressed the 
meeting on the work of the committee appointed to 
investigate the teaching of commercial arithmetic, 
penmanship, and spelling in high schools, and the 
matter of the meeting with a committee from the 
Principals’ Convention at Santa Barbara. 

F. J. Pribble addressed the meeting on type- 
writing contests. He discouraged the placing of 
typewriting contests on the same basis as athletics. 

R. B. Montgomery, of Gridley, was appointed 
by the President to fill the vacancy caused by the 
election of Vice-President, E. N. Shadwick, to the 
chair. 

RK 

LOLITA MAEDKE is this year teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the Seymour, Wisconsin, High 
School. She is a graduate of the State Normal School 
at Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


MILDRED SCHERER, a graduate of the State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, Class of 
1925, is now teaching commercial subjects in the 
Kewaunee, Wisconsin, High School, under the 
superintendency of W. F. Kruschke. 

- OO 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY _ IN- 
STRUCTORS, IN ACCOUNTING was held 
at the Hotel McAlpin in New York City, December 
29 and 30. Roy B. Kester of Columbia University, 
President of the Association, presided over the 
general meetings. Other officers for the past year 
include William S. Krebs, Washington University, 
Vice-President; J. Hugh Jackson, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Vice-President; David Himmelb!au, North- 
western University, Vice-President; and Edward J. 
Filbey, University of Illinois, Secretary-Treasurer. 
- The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: Edward J. Filbey, University of Illinois, 
President; William S. Krebs, Washington Univer- 
sity, Vice-President; and George W. Eckelberry, 
Ohio State University, Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIA- 
TION held its annual meeting in New York City 
at the same time, hence it was possible for many 
delegates to attend both meetings. 








ONE SEMESTER’S WORK 
IN BOOKKEEPING 


For a semester’s work in Elemen- 
tary Bookkeeping, we recommend 
the use of ‘20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting’’ and sug- 
gest the following items: 


Mo. 5, Part 5 Teme... 2... 00 00% 
No. 9, Exercise Blanks.:..... .36 
No. 10, Goodwin Practice Set. 1.28 


Above prices are subject to the 
usual school discount. A weekly 
outline showing assignments for 
study and practice together with 
other desired information will be 


furnished upon request. 














SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


METHODS IN COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHING 


Publication of Methods in Com- 
mercial Teaching has just been 
completed. Twelve experts in com- 
mercial education collaborated in 
writing this volume which deals 
with the following subjects: 

The Equipment of the Commer- 
cial Teacher, Intelligence Testing, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping and Accounting, Commer- 
cial Law, Salesmanship and Per- 
sonal Development, Economic Geo- 
graphy, Business Organization and 
Administration, Economics, Short- 
hand, Typing, Business. English 
and The Commercial Course of 
Study. While each chapter deals 
specifically with one commercial 
subject, many of the suggestions 
may be applied to all subjects. All 
commercial teachers will, there- 
fore, be interested in all parts of 
the book. 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
HOLDS 28TH ANNUAL MEETING IN CINCINNATI 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
met in Cincinnati, Ohio, Monday, December 28, 
1925, for its 28th Annual Convention. The Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools met in Cincinnati at the same time so that 
members of each association could attend the meet- 
ings of both associations. There were over five 
hundred delegates present to attend the various 
meetings of these associations. C. M. Yoder, Di- 
rector of Commercial Courses, State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, President of the Federa- 
tion, presided at all general federation meetings. 
There can be no doubt in the mind of any one 
present at these meetings as to the ability of Mr. 
Yoder as a presiding officer. I. R. Garbutt, Di- 
rector of Commercial Education of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools and Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, was responsible in a large part for arranging 
one of the best programs ever carried out by the 
Federation. This fact was recognized by all and the 
last act at the close of the banquet, on Wednesday 
night in the beautiful Roof Garden of the Hotel 
Gibson, was a rising vote of thanks for Mr. Garbutt. 

This would not constitute a complete report if 
mention were not made of the fact that John Alfred 
White of Gary, Indiana, Secretary of the Federation, 
did his “stuff” in his usual efficient manner by seeing 
that all the members present paid their dues, that 
the railroad certificates were duly collected and 
vouched for, and that delegates were not caused 
any trouble in getting their return trip tickets at the 
reduced fare. 

The convention was officially opened on Monday 
afternoon when Mr. Garbutt introduced Dr. 
Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of Schools, Cin- 
cinnati. Dr. Condon in delivering the Address of 
Welcome, had the following in part to say: 

“Teachers of Commerce, Teachers of Children, 
Teachers of Ideals from America—it gives me pleas- 
ure to greet you between Christmas and the New 
Year, and extend to you in behalf of the schools and 
people of Cincinnati, a cordial welcome to our city. 
If the Mayor were speaking, he would point out 
without doubt the Chamber of Commerce and the 
city it represents—and I do not underestimate these 
to extend a welcome to this old city on the banks of 
the Ohio, but as my work has been in the field of 
education, I would rather stress those things which 
make a city great. There are bigger and greater cities 
than Cincinnati, but in the things of spirit and in 
the things that make a city worth while for people 
to live and work in and in ideals of home, literature, 
art and of service, there are no cities greater than 
Cincinnati, because she has placed these things 
first and she has placed first of all, her children and 
the service she shall render to them through the 
cause of education and through civic and social 
ideals. 

“You are teachers not only of commercial sub- 
jects, as I referred to, but unless your vision goes 
far beyond these things and unless you see in the 
things of commerce, the opportunity for producing 
the education of mind, heart, soul and spirit in these 
young people, your work will count for little. 
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“I would urge that out of the great field of suc- 
cessful business men, that you find your ideal and 
teach courage and faith and hope and fineness and 
gentleness and patience and perseverance and punc- 
tuality and regularity, honor, truth, integrity, self- 
reliance, love of work and pride in work well done, 
unselfish sympathy, self-control, duty and obedi- 
ence, reverence for God and each other and all his 
lowly creatures. These, as I conceive them are the 
fundamentals of education.” 

Mr. Yoder responded to the Address of Welcome, 
after which Professor Herman Schneider, Dean of 
the College of Engineering and Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, gave a very interesting talk on 
“Co-Operative Training in Commerce”. 

The Tuesday federation meeting was opened by 
an address by M. L. Pernice, Jr., Vice-President and 
Director of Service of the Proctor & Collier Co., 
Cincinnati, who spoke on the subject of “Getting a 
Start in Advertising Art”. This was followed by 
an address by Arnon W. Welch, an attorney of New 
York City. Mr. Welch’s address was on “The Mid- 
dle Ground in Commercial Education’. He spoke 
very interestingly of curriculum making. Mr. Welch 
feels that commercial departments would do far 
better to seek new viewpoints in the fundamentals, 
raising the standard of work in certain well-defined 
lines than to attempt to give the co-called “extras”. 
In other words, keeping to the middle of the road 
in commercial education. The middle ground in the 
use of textbooks is to use the text as a tool in the 
development of the subject. He developed the 
thought that tools are necessary in the erection of a 
building. Tools are essential in education. They 
provide a unified, progressive course. 

Following Mr. Welch, a business meeting was 
held and Willard K. Wheeler of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, was elected President; R. H. Lindsey of 
Louisville, Kentucky, First Vice-President; Ger- 
trude Beers of Lincoln, Nebraska, Second Vice- 
President; Charles J. Faust of Chicago, Treasurer; 
and John Alfred White of Gary, Indiana, Secretary. 

A general meeting of the federation was held 
again on Wednesday morning, at which time the 
program was furnished by the courtesy of the Cin- 
cinnati Board of Education. Honorable Charles M. 
Hay of St. Louis, spoke on the subject of “World 
Peace Through Education”. Mr. Hay is an inspiring 
and forceful speaker with a real message and his 
address proved to be one of the high points of the 
convention. 

In addition to the general federation meetings, 
there were mectings of the Private Schools and 
Public Schools Departments, and Business and 
Shorthand Round Table discussions on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

At the banquet Wednesday night, it was an- 
nounced that the Board of Directors had selected 
Chicago as the meeting place for the 1926 Conven- 
tion. No doubt the members will enjoy meeting in 
the suburban town of Chicago after having attended 
the meetings held in the cities of Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati. Following are the names and addresses of 
those who registered at the Cincinnati meeting: 
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GeorcieTta Hart, Special School No. 3, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; James E. Hutretr, Underwood Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; Mr. anp Mrs. R. R. Hutcueson, 
Newport Bus. College, Newport, Ky.; Mary J. 
Hunt, Sr. High School, Lexington, Ky.; Guy D. 
Howarp, Baker Bus. University, Flint, Mich.; 
EuizasetH Anne Hirt, D. B. Oliver Jr.Sr. High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Geo. W. Hoorman, South- 
Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. Anp 
Mrs. Henry J. Horm, Gregg School, Chicago, IIl.; 
Iva L. Hurman, Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Marte ANDERSON Hunter, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. E. Hostretier, 
Walton School of Commerce, Chicago, Ill.; James L. 
Hottsctaw, Prin., High School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Mich.; Marcaret Hourr, Lincoln High 
School, Vincennes, Ind.; Lroyp L. Jonzs, West 
Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Atsa B. 
Junx, North High School, Columbus, Ohio; J. E. 
Jomer, Springfield Bus. College, Springfield, Ohio; 
H. M. Jameson, South-Western Pub. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Joun R. Jones, High School, Logansport, 
Ind.; Horace M. Jonson, Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J.; L. A. Jonnson, Central 
High School, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; H. Russert Isem- 
INGER, Washington Co. High School, Hagerstown, 
Md.; ImMocenz Pitcuer, Lincoln High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Dora H. Pirrs, Western. High School, 
Detroit, Mich.; F. L. Puituips, Berea College, Berea, 


Ky. 

Gerpa M. Price, High School, Clarksville, Tenn.; 
PerinA Piztaur, Central High School Sturgis, 
Mich.; H. E. V. Porter, Jamestown Bus. College, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; H. D. Prorrirr, Penn College of 
Commerce, Oskaloosa, Ia.; Apram M. RIcKERT, 
High School, Minerva, Ohio: Saran J. Reppy, 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio; C. L. 
RemnpoLtar, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Cuas. G. Reicner, H. M. Rowe Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; C. W. Ruoaps, Centenary College of 
Louisiana, Shreveport, La.; Atrrep M. ReicHarp, 
Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, Ohio; Crype E. 
Rowe, Carrick High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ortiz 
Rocers, Rogers School of Business, Somerset, Ky.; 
Urina Roserts, Senn High School, Chicago, IIl.; 
Martz Rucker, Indiana State Nor. School, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Emmy Roz, High School, Bryan, Ohio; 
L. C. Rusmiset, Gregg Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. A. 
Rossins, Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Anna Roetrcer, Berea College, Berea, Ky.; 
C. W. Rocerrs, State Teachers’ College, Maryville, 
Mo.; S. E. Rutey, Lockyear’s Bus. College, Evans- 
= Ind.; Ruts E. Ross, High School, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

E. W. Rows, John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; W. M. Roserts, Tyler Com’l College, Tyler, 
Tex.; J. Watrer Ross, South Hills High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; D. L. Sanpers, Bluff City Bus. 
College, Poplar Bluff, Mo.; R. V. Scutesner, Rem- 
ington Type. Co., New York City; Dora Sanup, 
Nelson's Bus. College, Cincinnati, Ohio; Atta B. 
Santee, West High School, Des Moines, Ia.; Rutu 
Scunewer, Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
A. B. Scott, John Marshall High School, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. D. M. S. Sm=amons, Underwood Typewitrer 
Co., New York City; J. E. Serman, Draughon’s 
Bus. College, Springfield, Mo.; Mr. anp Mrs. C. T. 
Situ, Kansas City Bus. College, Kansas City, Mo.; 
TressA SHarpe, High School, Hagerstown, Ind.; 
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Jos. W. Szay, National Bus. University, Owensboro, 
Ky.; J. F. SHerwoop, South-Western Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Neu B. Seay, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Paut H. Szay, Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. R. Smrru, The Specialists Educational Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Sr. Mary Estettez, S. N. D., Central 
Catholic High School, Toledo, Ohio; Sr. M. 
Dorortny, S. N. D., Central Catholic High School, 
Toledo, Ohio; Sk. Mary Jang, Notre Dame Acad- 
emy, Toledo, Ohio; A. G. Sinz, Mountain State 
Bus. College, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Sr. Mary 
Josira, S. N. D., Notre Dame School of Commerce, 
Covington, Ky.; H. C. Spiman, Remington Type. 
Co., New York City; Etenor Scuiet, Woodward 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Etta Sima, Kalama- 
z00 School, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Anng Sma, Central 
High School, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Hartey F. SHEAFER, 
High School, West Milton, Ohio. 

Lioyp SmitH, New York City; S. J. Sook, 
Topeka Business College, Topeka, Kans.; A. C. 
Serriinc, Gregg Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill.; MARGARET 
H. Suicx, Lamb’s Bus. Tr. School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
W. A. Stumer, Twp. High School, Pontiac, IIl.; E. 
E. Spanaset, Fifth Ave. High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; J. Hersert Snyper, Spencerian Com’l School, 
Louisville, Ky.; A. C. SPANGLER, Pennsylvania Bus. 
College, Lancaster, Pa.; Maupg Stevenson, North 
High School, Columbus, Ohio; MAcDALEN So1sson, 
Notre Dame College, Cleveland, Ohio; L. P. 
SouTHERN, Southern Bros. Fugazzi School of Busi- 
ness, Lexington, Ky.; H. B. SournHren, Southern 
Bros. Fugazzi School of Business, Lexington, Ky. 

W. B. Exuiorr, Elliott's Commercial School, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; C. W. Epmonpson, Edmondson 
School of Business, Chattanooga, Tenn.; MARGARET 
K. Era, High School, Ironton, Ohio; MARGARET 
Eoner, Vocational School, Louisville, Ky.; Erner A. 
Eppy, Jamestown Bus. College, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Mrs. S. F. Evatre, Draughon’s Business College, 
Greenville, S. Car.; Carotting V. Eppy, Vocational 
School, Madison, Wis.; Sk. Mary Epmunp, St. 
Stephen School, Newport, Ky.; A. E. Extiorr, 
American Book Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; C. A. Faust, 
Faust Method, Chicago, IIl.; Marion Fitcn, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Mass.; H. W. Fatt, Fall’s 
Bus. College, Nashville, Tenn.; M. C. Fisuer, 
Fisher College, Boston, Mass.; Mr. AND Mrs. J. F. 
Fisu, Northwestern Bus. College, Chicago, III. 

May Freticu, Y. W. C. A. Commercial School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Louisa B. Footer, Vocational 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hazet Firzcerap, State 
Normal College, Bowling Green, Ohio; F. Y. Fox, 
L. D. S. Business College, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
E. E. Gaytorp, High School, Beverly, Mass.; 
Louise Gatitecar, Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Joun F. Grant, Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind.; C. N. Gowpy, High School, 
Bethel, Ohio; KaTuerine F. Gomsert, West Com- 
merce High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Resgcca 
HurrMan Gumsart, Miami-Jacobs Bus. College, 
Dayton, Ohio; Rosert A. Grant, Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, Mo.; Marte GrenTzeNnBERG, 
Penmanship Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio; Ltioyp 
Graste, High School, Shelby, Ohio; R. P. Green, 
Lyons & Carnahan Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Heren Gorretre, Anthony Wayne Inst., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; Recmva E. Groves, Madison Voca- 
tional School, Madison, Wis.; J. A. Goopman, 
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Anthony Wayne Inst., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Joun S. 
GrirritH, Englewood Bus. College, Chicago, IIl.; 
Harry L. Goprrey, Lockyear’s Bus. College, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; J. L. HarMAN, Pres., Bowling Green Bus. 
University, Bowling Green, Ky.; Fannie B. Har- 
RINGTON, Bowling Green Bus. University, Bowling 
Green, Ky.; C. C. Hawkins, Emporia Bus. College, 
Emporia, Kans.; C. J. Harvey, Brown’s Business 
College, Peoria, Ill.; H. A. Hacar, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City; Ipa C. Harsecx, 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich.; Atma L. 
Hanau, Girls’ Vocational School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Lauret L. Harrorp, Oakland, Calif.;G. A. HANKE, 
Brown's Business College, St. Louis, Mo.; F. G. 
Hamitton, Hamilton Bus. College, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; L. M. Hazen, Shaw High School, East 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. L. Hicusaw, Prin., Technical 
High School. Memphis, Tenn.; WitL1aM J. Hessxer, 
High School, Lakeside, Ohio; Mr. anv Mrs. H. W. 
Henry, Aurora Bus. College, Aurora, Ind.; J. 
Murray Hit, Vice-Pres., Bowling Green Bus. 
University, Bowling Green, Ky.; Maser Hitpinc, 
Creston High School, Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. R. 
Hut, Ellis Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Onit Hit, John C. C. Mayo College, Paintsville, 
Ky.; Hersert M. Heaney, Davenport-McLachlan 
Inst., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Rose Exizasetu 
Hetmers, Vocational School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Exstz Ketter, Remington Typewriter Company, 
New York City; Mary E. Kennepy, Grandview 
Heights High School, Columbus, Ohio; E. G. 
Knepper, State Normal College, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; E. F. Krtam, Supervisor Commercial Educa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo.; M. O. Kirkpatrick, Cecil 
Business College, Asheville, N. C.; Emma Ken- 
NEDy, Parson’s Business School, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
J. K. Kincar, Miller School of Business, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Bernice E. Keever, Anthony Wayne 
Institute, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mr. anp Mrs. L. L. 
Kerney, Port Huron Business Univ., Port Huron, 
Mich.; Mrs. Maup H. Kettner, Draughon’s Busi- 
ness College, Springfield, Mo.; J. W. Kretincer, 
L. C. Smith & Bros., Syracuse, N. Y.; Mary H. 
KremMin, High School, Grosse Pointe, Mich.; 
Anna M. Kine, Lansing Business University, 
Lansing, Mich.; D. D. Lessenperry, Allegheny 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Saran Levine, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. B. Lzonarp, 
Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Cuartes H. Lancer, Walton School of Commerce, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Jennie H. Levircu, Rothenberg Junior High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Gertrupe E. Laucuuin, 
Senior High School, Huntington, W. Va.; I. L. 
Linpasury, Burdett College, Boston, Mass.; E. D. 
Losaucu, Ginn & Company, Chicago, IIl.; E. B. 
Lyons, Bayless Business College, Dubuque, Iowa; 
M. H. Locxyear, Lockyear’s Business College, 
Evansville, Ind.; W. O. Loupgnstacet, Sandusky 
Business College, Sandusky, Ohio; Berroa P. 
LoncstretH, Greater Dayton Shorthand School, 
Dayton, Ohio; Eowin Lupwic, West Night School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Epirn A. Lovett, Vocational 
School, Louisville, Ky.; KatTHerme Linn, East 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio; PAuLINE 
Lyncn, High School, Marion, Ind.; Dorotny 
Lyncu, Senior High School, Marion, Ind.;R. H. 
Linsey, Spencerian Commercial School, Louisville, 
Ky.; J. O. Matorr, Yeatman High School, St. 
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Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Antoinette Mackie, Lansing 
Business University, Lansing, Mich.; Gero. A, 
Macon, Supervisor, Memphis City Schools, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Mary McSurety, Hughes High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; F. H. McMu ten, Steubenville Business 
College, Steubenville, Ohio; C. A. McKinney, 
Sabetha High School, Sabetha, Kans.; MARGARET 
Marsiez, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Neturze McFartanp, Miami-Jacobs Business 
College, Dayton, Ohio; R. McMasters, South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; D. 
W. McMutan, Southwestern High School, 
Detroit, Mich.; Crara M. McCratcuey, Lin- 
coln School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. 
May McCoy, Concord State College, Athens, W. 
Va.; H. S. Mitter, Wichita High School, Wichita, 
Kans.; Mrs. Marcaret B. Miter, Wheeler Busi- 
ness College, Birmingham, Ala.; Letta V. Miter, 
Draughon’s Business College, Springfield, Mo.; 
D. D. Mitrer, Miller School of Business, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Ermer G. Miter, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jay W. Miter, Knox 
School of Salesmanship, Oak Park, Ill.; F. J. Mitter, 
Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, Ohio; Rutu 
Harriet Metzcer, Woodward High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Carotine MENDENHALL, Erie Busi- 
ness College, Erie, Pa.; O. J. Mrnnix, Sue Bennett 
Memorial School, London, Ky.; Evanceime 
Metcatre, High School, Covington, Ohio; C. D. 
Moorg, Langley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Epna Moors, Spalding’s Commercial College, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Paut Moser, Moser School, 
Chicago, III. 

J. R. Morritt, Davenport-McLachlan Institute, 
Muskegon, Mich.; Epona M. Moore, Twp. High 
School, Atwood, Ill.; E. E. Macoon, Findlay Col- 
lege, Findlay, Ohio; Franx B. Moorg, Pres., Rider 
College, Trenton, N. J.; Luz1an Norton, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Maser 
Norton, Draughon’s Business College. Springfield, 
Mo.; Detta Nunnetey, Neinas Intermediate 
School, Detroit, Mich.; S. B. Norcross, Central 
High School, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Wm. F. Oswatp, 
Underwood Typewriter Co., New York City; 
Mertie Octez, High School, Delphi, Ind.; C. J. 
Newcoms, The American Penman, New York 
City; R. J. Netson, Nelson Business College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Minniz Orte, High School, Bellevue, 
Ohio; Rusy F. Nason, High School, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Mr. and Mrs, E. H. Norman, Baltimore 
Business College, Baltimore, Md.; Catuerine F. 
Nutty, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; 
Mrs. Luetta Nepper, Bloom Junior High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; H. M. Owen, Brown's Business 
College, Decatur, Ill.; P. B. S. Peters, Manual 
Training High School, Kansas City, Mo.; Estetre 
Prarr, High School, Wauseon, Ohio; J. J. Paut, 
New Albany Business College, New Albany, Ind.; 
W. C. Peace, Rogers School of Business, Somerset, 
Ky.; Mrs. Jesstze Parpugz, Draughon’s Business 
College, Springfield, Mo.; Dettvan Parks, South 
Side High School, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; W. W. Par- 
sons, Parsons Business School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Heten Woop, High School, Clinton, Ind.; 
Witarp J. Wueeter, Wheeler Business College, 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. D. Wicent, Gregg Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago, IIl.; Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Wi- 
u1AMs, Ashtabula Business College, Ashtabula, 
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Ohio; Maup Woops, High Schcol, McKeesport, 
Pa.; Mrs. INA ALLEN WitHoytTe, Westinghouse 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Emma WiLpBERGER, 
Faust Method, Chicago, Ill.; B. F. Witttams, Can- 
ital City Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Lee A. Wo rarp, Marshall College, Huntington, 
W. Va.; Mr. and Mrs. Joun A. Wurtz, Adult 
School, Gary, Ind.; Witpur Yorx, South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; W. O. Yoser, 
West High School, Aurora, Ill.; A. Hopart Youne, 
Bloom Junior High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. M. 
Yoper, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis.; 
J. R. Zrmmerman, Anthony Wayne Institute, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; T. H. Zizcier, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. O. AtsaucH, Miami-Jacobs Bus. College, 
Dayton, Ohio; W. S. AsHsy, Bowling Green Bus. 
University, Bowling Green, Ky.; Sister Mary 
Apete, Sacred Heart Commercial School, Bellevue, 
Ky.; O. A. Axertunp, Austin High School, Chi- 
cago, Il].; Sisrer M. Anceta, St. Joseph’s School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Eart W. Arxinson, Fifth Ave. 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; B. B. Brat, High 
School, Hibbing, Minn.; Ratpx F. Becxert, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; RHopapgzaRi 
Bayua, Washington Junior High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Epon E. Baxer, Baker Business University, 
Flint, Mich.; Beutan Baxer, Southern Bros. 
Fugazzi School of Business, Lexington, Ky.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Cuartes R. Becxiey, Beckley College, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Mina BearHore, Township High 
School, DeKalb, Ill.; H. O. Batis, Nashville Busi- 
ness College, Nashville, Tenn.; F. Geneva Batzey, 
Jamestown Business College, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Dotuz L. Barker, Southeastern High School, 
Detroit, Mich.; R. P. Barnes, Barnes Commercial 
School, Denver, Colo.; Ione Becxer, Littleford 
Business School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

EvizapeTH Baker, Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Zora Beastey, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind.; A. J. Bates, Draughon’s 
Business College, Springfield, Mo.; Cora Bercam, 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hazer 
Baver, South St. High School, Lima, Ohio; ALvin 
L. Bass, Northern High School, Detroit, Mich.; 
Wirtrr Anna Bicorns, Biggins Commercial Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn.; Richarp Bowman, New- 
port Business College, Newport, Ky.; Erriz Bisnop, 
Marietta Commercial College, Marietta, Ohio; 
Bro. HerMan J. Brenpet, University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio; Aina M. Brewer, West Commerce 
High School, Cleveland, Ohi; Katuerine O. 
Bracuer, Union Inst. of Business, Cleveland, Ohio; 
T. A. Braxestez, Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Mrs. Stretza E. Boorue, Stella E. 
Boothe Business School, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Norma E. Bogsincer, Writing Department, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Victor L. Branpon, High School, 
Decatur, Ill.; R. J. BLatr, Washington High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Onema Bicxet, Ninth Street 
Vocational School, Cincinnati, Ohio; GertrupE 
Beers, Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
R. E. Bioser, Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio; 
Janet H. Bitter, Roosevelt High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa; E. F. Burmantn, E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, Va.; Anna A. Brazuer, High 
School, Staunton, Ill.; Joun Q. Brown, Littleford 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hazet E. Brone, High 
School, Sandborn, Ind.; M. C. Burcu, Chicago, IIl.; 
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E. ~3 Brock, High School of Commerce, Detroit, 
Mich. 

A. M. Brucez, Massey Business College, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; D. C. Brown, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago, Ill.; Lenora G. Brown, 
Evansville, Ind.; W. M. Bryant, Lincoln School of 
Commerce, Lincoln, Nebr.; Hatrize BucHANAN, 
High School, Roseville, Ohio; Atma Burke, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lucie BruBakeER, 
High School, McKeesport, Pa.; B. J. Campsett, 
Jackson Business University, Jackson, Mich.; Mr. 
and Mrs. T. B. Cain, W. Va. Business College, 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; Rost. T. Crcm, Cecil's 
Business College, Ssheville, N. C.; Mrs. Exizapetu 
S. Caszy, Bloom Junior High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; R. W. Capwatiaper, Y. M. C. A. Com. 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; L. W. Cam, W. Va. 
Business College, Grafton, W. Va. 

Jacx Cason, High School, Warren, Ark.; Mar- 
jorrE CALLAHAN, Woodward High School, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Ivan E. Cuapman, Western High 
School, Detroit, Mich.; Consugtto Cain, Anthony 
Wayne Institute, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Sister M. 
Caspar, Immaculate Conception Academy, Olden- 
burg, Ind.; Aneta Cuaupet, Draughon’s Business 
College, Springfield, Mo.; Paut A. Cartson, State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wis.; Owen J. 
Creary, Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Mich.; J. K. 
Conpon, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
H. L. Coxtins, Miami-Jacobs Business College, 
Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. Maser M. Cottins, Miami- 
Jacobs Business College, Dayton, Ohio; G. L. 
Ciosz, Oberlin Business College, Oberlin, Ohio; 
S. G. Warren, High School, Shapokee, Minn.; 
JeANetTe Cocuran, Marietta Commercial College, 
Marietta, Ohio; KATHERINE Co.ins, Newport Bus. 
College, Newport, Ky.; Janz E. Crem, State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wis.; G. H. CLevencer, The 
Ball Teachers’ College, Muncie, Ind.; M. S. Cote, 
High School, Marion, Ind.; H. M. Crark, South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Grace B. Conner, High School, Lockland, Ohio; 
Winnie C. Croucu, Southern Bros. Fugazzi School 
of Business, Lexington, Ky.; Rurn Crate, High 
School, Grosse Pointe, Mich.; Errrm Corcoran, 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. O. 
Crosswuitez, South-Western Publishing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; James S. Curry, West Commerce 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Littan Cox, 
High School, Bellevue, Pa.; W. H. Cowranp, The 
MacMillan Company, Chicago, Ill.; C. R. Craxes, 
High School, Moline, Ill.; E. A. Drerretcu, Miami- 
Jacobs Bus. College, Dayton, Ohio; Ametia Denser, 
New Albany Bus. College, New Albany, Ind., 
A. A. Davis, The A. N. Palmer Co., Chicago, III.; 
Atta J. Day, Twp. High School, Harrisburg, IIl.; 
Emma L. Dent, High School, New Palestine, Ind.; 
Rutu Devor, Riley High School, Greenfield, Ind.; 
T. W. DeHaven, Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, 
W. S., Mich.; Gerrrupe G. DeArmonp, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Ala.; Rosetta Davis, 
Niles, Ohio; W. E. Douctas, Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Del.; C. C. Duccan, South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. AND Mrs. 
W. M. Dowopen, Lansing Business University, 
Lansing, Mich.; J. W. Drve, Bryant & Stratton 
School, Louisville, Ky.; Mary Atretra Dopp, 
High School, Springfield, Ill. 

(Concluded on page” 23) 
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TRUE AND FALSE TESTS IN COMMERCIAL LAW 
NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 


by 


Charles B. Young 








This is the second of a series of tests prepared for ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ 
by Chas. B. Young, head of the Commercial Department in the Mon- 


mouth, Illinois, High School. 
issue. 


The first test appeared in the December | 
A key to that test will be found on page 23 of this issue. | 


A key to 


Test No. 2 will be published in the next issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’. 


| 





R sexe carefully each of the following state- 


ments. If the statement is true, draw a line 
under “True’’. If the statement is not true, 


draw a line under “False”: 


I. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


A bill of exchange drawn in one state and 
payable in another state is considered a 
domestic bill of exchange. True—False. 

The statute permitting three days of grace on 
negotiable instruments is not in force in this 
State (Illinois). True—False. 

An instrument to be negotiable must be in 
writing. True—False. 

There are three parties to a promissory note, 
namely, drawer, drawee,.and payee. True— 
False. 

A check is considered a conditional payment 
only. True—False. 

A foreign bill of exchange that has been 
dishonored must be protested. True—False. 
The Negotiable Instruments Law is accepted 
in all states and territories except Georgia 
and Porto Rico. True—False. 

In order that an instrument be negotiable, it 
is necessary that the consideration be stated 
therein. True—False. 

If there is no negligence on the part of the 
depositor, a bank may pay a forged check 
without being held liable therefor. True— 
False. 

As between maker and payee, an absolute 
rule is that the instrument must be delivered 
to be valid. True—False. 

The consideration paid for a negotiable instru- 
ment must equal its face value. True—False. 
An instrument is negotiated when it is trans- 
ferred from one person to another in such 
manner as to constitute the transferee the 
holder thereof. True—False. 

Words of negotiability, “to order” or “to 
bearer”, must be included in the instrument 
in order to make it negotiable. True—False. 
A holder in due course may obtain a better 
title than the transferor had. True—False. 
Personal defenses are good against all parties. 
True—False. 

Presentment of a promissory note at maturity 
is unnecessary to fix the liability of an indorser. 
True—False. 

Presentment of a negotiable promise to pay 
is an exception to the rule that “the debtor 
must seek the creditor’. True—False. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


9%. 


32. 


33- 


34. 


35- 


An acceptor of a bill of exchange is released 
from liability if the signature of the drawer 
has been forged. True—False. 

The drawer of a bill of exchange contracts to 
pay absolutely. True—False. 

An instrument must be presented promptly 
at maturity in order to fix the due date. 
True—False. 

A bill payable at a certain date must’ be 
presented for acceptance. True—False. 
Until delivered, a negotiable instrument is 
incomplete and revocable as between original 
parties. True—False. 

The indorser’s contract is both a contract of 
payment and a contract of warranty. True— 
False. 

The indorser is liable even though he does 
not receive notice of dishonor. True—False. 
Indorsers are presumptively liable in the order 
they indorse. True—False. 

An instrument is not negotiable after the 
maturity date. True—False. 

Presentment for payment may be made at any 
hour suitable to the holder of the instrument. 
True—False. 

If the maker or acceptor cannot be found after 
diligent search, presentment is still necessary 
to fix the drawer’s and indorser’s liability. 
True—False. 

A check made payable to a fictitious payee is 
payable to bearer, if the drawer of the check 
knew the payee was a fictitious person. 
True—False. 

A holder who takes an instrument without 
indorsement of the transferor is a holder in due 
course. True—False. 

The indorser may waive notice of dishonor 
and still be liable on the instrument. True— 
False. 

Failure of the holder of the instrument to 
give notice of dishonor releases the drawer 
and indorsers. True—False. 

Any future time that is sure to arrive staisfies 
the Negotiable Instruments Law as to the 
time of payment of a negotiable instrument. 
True—False. 

“Without recourse’ means “I will not become 
liable for the failure of the maker to pay.” 
True—False. 

An unconditional promise to pay money is 
called a check. True—False. 
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36. If the holder of a check has it certified, the 
drawer and indorsers are discharged from 
further liability thereon. True—False. 

37. If a bill of exchange is dishonored by the 
drawee any person may accept for the honor 
of the drawer or a prior indorser. True— 
False. 

38. After acceptance by the drawee, the holder 
retains the bill until maturity, then he or a 
new holder presents it again to the drawee 
for payment. True—False. 

39. An irregular indorser indorses before the payee 
to lend his credit to the maker or the payee. 
True—False. 

40. A negotiable instrument may give the maker 
or drawer an election to do something in lieu 
of the payment of money. True—False. 

41. Under the Negotiable Instruments Law, a 
note falling due on Sunday must be presented 
for payment on that day. True—False. 

42. Ifa holder suffers any detriment in taking the 
instrument, he has furnished value. True— 
False. 

43. Negotiablé bonds are usually coupon bonds 
payable to bearer. True—False. 

44. “I promise to pay A. B. twenty dollars” is 
negotiable. True—False. 

45. ‘Pay to the order of X. Y. M. O.” is a blank 
indorsement. True—False. 

46. The guarantor of a negotiable instrument 
contracts to pay if the maker or other prior 
party does not. True—False. 

47. An infant who comes into possession of a 
negotiable instrument rightfully may transfer 
it by indorsement. True—False. 

48. Presentment of a negotiable instrument for 
payment may be made at any convenient 
place, even though a place of presentment is 
specified in the instrument. True—False. 

49. A holder who derives title through a holder in 
due course is also a holder in due course. 
True—False. 

50. A holder of an uncertified check may sue the 
bank, upon which the check is drawn, for 
non-payment. True—False. 








KEY 
TO COMMERCIAL LAW TEST 


No. 1 (Published in December issue) 
1. True 16. False 
2. True 17. True 
3. False 18. False 
4. False 19. True 
5. False 20. True 
6. False 21. False 
4. True 22. False 
8. True 23. False 
g. False 24. True 
10. False 25. True 
11. True 26. True 
12. True 27. True 
13. True 28. True 
14. False 29. False 
15. True 30. False 





$1. “True 66. False 
32. True 67. True 
33. False 68. True 
34. True 69. False 
35. True 70. False 
36. True 71. True 
37. False 72. True 
38. False 73. True 
39. True 74. False 
40. True 75. False 
41. True 76. True 
42. False 77. True 
43. False 78. False 
44. False 79. True 
45. True 80. False 
46. True 81. False 
47. True 82. False 
48. False 83. False 
49. False 84. True 
50. False 85. True 
51. - False 86. True 
52. True 87. False 
53. False 88. True 
54. False 89. False 
55. True go. True 
56. True g1. False 
57. False g2. True 
58. True 93. False 
59. True 94. True 
60. True 95. True 
61. False 96. False 
62. False 97. True 
63. False 98. False 
64. True 99. False 
65. True 100. True 
CONVENTION 
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Mr. AND Mrs. A. F. Tutt, The Business In- 
stitute, Detroit, Mich.; EpyrHa L. Trickett, K. 
8. T. C., Pittsburg, Kans.; Sisrer Mary THADDEA, 
St. Martin School of Commerce, Cheviot, Ohio; 
Cora B. Uttom, High School, Galion, Ohio; 
J. T. Verrer, Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, 
Texas; Minn: A. Vavra, Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis, Mo.; R. M. Urrersacx, Utterback’s 
Business College, Mattoon, IIll.; Mary A. WaA.sy, 
Sr. High School, Lexington, Ky.; ANNA Weon- 
TRAUB, Newport Bus. College, Newport, Ky.; 
Frank Watters, Remington Typewriter Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; A. M. Wonnett, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. L. Watrers, Little- 
ford School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. L. Srooxssury, 
Knoxville Bus. College, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mar- 
GUERITE STROHMINGER, High School, Lebanon, Ohio; 
E. A. StinesaucH, High School, South St. Paul, 
Minn.; Catering Storz, Emerson High School, 
Dayton, Ohio; M. E. Srupepaxer, Ball Teachers’ 
College, Muncie, Ind.; A. M. Stonenouse, Royal 
Typewriter Co., New York City; C. N. Stockton, 
Illinois Bus. College, Springfield, Ill.; Exizasgeru 
Suttivan, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; E. A. Trerzcer, Underwood Typewriter 
Co., New York City; Lorra M. Tuomas, Lincoln 
High School, Vincennes, Ind.; C. R. Tate, Wood- 
ward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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REPORT ON BOOKKEEPING TEST NUMBER TWO 


Bookkeeping Test No. 2 has been used by three thousand six hundred eleven schools of which six 
hundred ten have reported the students’ scores. Teachers using the test will undoubtedly be interested in 
comparing these scores with the scores made by their students. We have, therefore, secured the highest 
score, the score made or exceeded by five per cent of the students, the score made or exceeded by an addi. 
tional twenty-five per cent of the students or a total of thirty per cent, the score made or exceeded by an 
additional forty per cent of the students or a total of seventy per cent, the score made or exceeded by an 
additional twenty-five per cent of the students or a total of ninety-five per cent, the lowest score and the 
median score. Twenty-three students made a perfect score. 





























aE SL PIS « SASS LR EOE DLO EE PE ee PAT 610 
Number of students for whom scores were given... ..........2.0 ccc cece ec eeeeeeees 13633 
mene 
| | Modal sectional 
| || scores for lowest 
|| total in each 
group 
| Section 
Scores Total i — 
} 1| 2 | 3] 4 
Highest Score | 100 || 30 | 20 | 20 | 30 
The highest 5% scored as follows or higher | 99 |) 30; 20} 20 | 29 
The next 25% " " ™ ™ om | 90 || 27 | 19 | 18 | 26 
The next 40% 3 sa r , } ae | 23 | 18 | 15 | 21 
The next 25% _s . “ | 54 || 12} 17] 11 | 14 
The lowest score was | 20 } 4; 5; 3/ 8 
The median score was |} 85 || 25| 19! 17 | 24 
AVERAGE TIME 
Fastest time 18} minutes 
Average time 254 minutes 
Slowest time 35¢ minutes 

















NOTICE 


Teachers desiring to enroll for our Extension Course in Income Tax 
Accounting, may do so at any time now. Instruction will be based upon 
the latest Income Tax Law, including the changes which are certain to 
be made during the present session of Congress. 


This is a short course, consisting of six text lectures. Questions and 
problems provide suitable practice work. A knowledge of bookkeeping 
is a prerequisite to enrollment. A nominal charge is made to cover the 
cost of material and service. 


Write for application blank and detailed information. 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Sts., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A TRIAL BALANCE FOUND IN LITTLE WILLIE’S 


“Isn't it difficult to keep a budget straight?” : EXAMINATION PAPERS 
asked Mrs. Buford. A blizzard is that which is found in butcher- 
““My dear, it’s terrible!” confided Mrs. Wisner. shop chicken which hasn't been cleaned properly. 
“This month I had to put in four mistakes to make Italy imports makaroni, beens and Italians to the 
mine balance.” United States. 
laa The United States gets ivory but not the sope 


from Africa. 
WHERE FEUDS ORIGINATED George Washington got married so he could 


Sambo—“Say, Snowball, why do they call dat become the father of his country. 


town up in Michigan ‘Battle Creek’?” The equator is a belt running around the earth 
Snowball—“Dunno—'less it’s ‘cause dey start and giving off heat as it goes. 
so many breakfast feuds up dar?” pec 


ONE ON THE CLERK 


A schoolboy at lunch time entered a grocery 
PAPA GETS THE BLAME AGAIN store and said to the clerk: “Take this order: Ten 


Two little girls were on their way home from pounds sugar at 7 cents; 11 pounds of coffee at 45 
Sunday School where the lesson had been on the ents: 8 pounds of tea at 50 cents. Add that up. 


KK 


subject of the devil. gg Age a ~ d. ““$0.6«." 

“Do you believe there is a devil?” asked Mary. a yy $9.65. 

“I do not,” replied Jane. “Are you sure? asked the boy. 

“But teacher said there was,” persisted Mary. was poner oo dh; d said: “That’ 
“Oh, it’s just make-believe. It’s like Santa Claus; co ee Se en ae ey! nse ore 
it’s always pape.” arithmetic lesson for tomorrow. 

. Cee 
KOK 


WELL TURNED OUT 


REPORT IT TO MR. LANDIS “Did your last employer give you a reference?” 


Proud Father—Does my boy show any special “Yes, but it doesn't seem to be any good.” 
aptitude for work? “What did he say? 

Teacher—I think so, Mr. Bronson. I am not “He said I was one of the best men his firm ever 
certain as yet whether John will make a sculptor _ turned out.” 
or a baseball player. He is unerring in his aim with ‘ = 
paper wads, but the condition of his desk-top con- GETTING ACQUAINTED 
vinces me that he can carve with considerable A man from rural Arkansas visiting in one of 
facility. the towns was asked if he had ever seen an auto- 


a mobile. “Well,” he answered, “I have seen pictures 


A KNOWLEDGE OF MULTIPLICATION of them wagons.” Asked if he would like to see the 

BECOMES A NECESSITY real thing in action, he replied in the afirmative and 

was instructed to remain on the highway for a time. 

Bettie, aged eight, had gone as far as the multi- Soon an auto came into view, and the man from 

plication tables in arithmetic. Finding them about Arkansas watched its approach and its passing into 

the hardest thing to learn she had ever tried, she _the distance, hands on knees. 

decided not to go any further in arithmetic. No While he was thus becoming acquainted with 

amount of persuasion could induce her to make the auto, a motorcycle, following, came down the 
further efforts. road at a good speed almost upsetting him. 


However, she was very proficient in reading, “Gosh,” he said, “if I had known them things 
and delighted in reading Bible stories. had colts, I'd ‘a been looking out for it.” 
One day her mother found her in tears, but **K 


Bettie managed to explain between sobs: “‘I"ll just 


A GENTLE HINT 
have to learn the multiplication tables after all, 


. ‘ ’ Jessie was sent to a fashionable boarding school, 

“lan pte gd prey 2d upon the earth,’ and and after she had been there a few weeks the other 

8 , B “ girls suggested that she should alter her name to 
4K Jessica. 

THE FIRST ESSENTIAL When writing to her brother she signed herself 


by her new name. Soon she received the following 
“Listen to me,” roared the brow-beating District __ reply: 


Attorney to the elusive witness. “Do you know the ‘Dear Jessica—I received your welcome letter. 

meaning of an oath?” Mamaica and Papaica are quite well. Aunt Maryica 
And, with a smile, the tough proposition ane and Uncle Goergeica have gone to London. I have a 

swered gently: new chum. His name is Sammica Jonesica.—Your 
“Well, I play golf.” affectionate brother, Tommica.” 
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A SEMESTER’S WORK 
IN ADVANCED 
BOOKKEEPING 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. 
Test and practice set with vouchers. The transac- 
tions cover a period of three days. Reproduced 
business papers represent the transactions. In re- 
cording the transactions, the student uses general 
and teller’s proof sheets; registers for collections, 
exchange, certified checks, certificates of deposit, 
cashier's checks, loans, and discounts; ticklers for 
collections, loans, and discounts; general journal, 
and general and depositor’s ledgers. The business 
is carried on by the Merchants’ National Bank 
which is organized as a corporation and conducted 
under the regulations of the Federal Reserve Act. 
List price $2.60. 


20TH CENTURY COST ACCOUNTING 
Text and practice set with vouchers. Transac- 
tions cover a period of two months, and are rep- 
resented by reproduced business papers. In re- 
cording the transactions, the student uses a journal, 
cash book, vouchers payable book, sales book, 
requisition journal, and general, sales, materials 
and job cost ledgers. The principles of cost ac- 
counting are developed in the text, while the 
practice set requires an application of the job cost 
system. List price $2.20. 


McKINSEY’S VOUCHER ACCOUNTING. 
Text and blanks. Books of account include general, 
sales, sales returns, cash receipts, cash disburse- 
ments, notes receivable and notes payable journals, 
petty cash book, voucher register, and general, 
accounts receivable, stock, and subscribers’ ledgers. 
Transactions cover a period of two months. The 
company is organized as a corporation and is en- 
gaged in conducting an ice cream manufacturing 
business. List price, $1.80. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING. Text only. 
This is a problem course. The practice work is 
based upon one hundred problems which are in- 
tended to develop the principles involved in an 
application of the Revenue Act to the incomes of 
both individuals and corporations. No special 
working material required. Ordinary journal and 
ledger paper may be used for preparing statements 
and returns. List price, $2.40. 


Each of the above items constitutes 
an independent unit and may be used 
as the basis of a semester’s work for 
advanced bookkeeping pupils. The 
prices quoted are subject to the usual 
school discount when ordered by dealers 
or schools for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 
(Continued from next page) 


Old established, finely equipped business col- 
lege in best territory in Kansas. Small amount 
will handle. Dandy proposition for man and wife, 
or two young men. Address,’ No. 459. 


Business school for sale, located in the heart 
of the Rocky Mountain Region and near the foot 
hills. A money maker for all-around man or 
lady teacher, or man and wife. Complete price 
$2,500. Some cash and easy terms on balance, 
out of the tuition receipts. Address, No. 460. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


An instructor for a business school near Phila- 
delphia, to spend part time soliciting. Salary 
and commission. Please state age, experience 
and remuneration desired. Address, No. 452. 


Old established school in Middle States desires 
to get in touch with an experienced school man 
who wants a tough proposition to handle. This 
position calls for the ability to bring in students 
against the hardest kind of competition. If you 
are willing to back your opinion by demonstrating 
your ability you can make from $3,000 to $5,000 
the year and be permanently located. Address, 
No. 453. 





We are ready to launch home study extension 
courses in conjunction with our resident school 
and want a live, experienced school man to join 
us. With the reputation of our school back of 
the proposition it will be a winner. If you mean 
business, let us hear from you. Address, Pierson 
School of Commerce, 1134-40 Wilson Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted—Teacher of Typewriting and Scientific 
Shorthand. Send application immediately. Posi- 
tion open early next spring. Salary no object. 
Fine prospect for future. All applications will be 
answered. Address, No. 463. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Man 39 years old, with 17 years’ teaching expe- 
rience, besides public accounting and selling, is 
interested in a live school on lease, with option 
to buy, or good teaching connection. Very suc- 
—, tuition salesman. Hurry. Address, 
No. 4 


Wanted to lease a medium sized business 
college with privilege of buying later on if suited. 
Have had 20 years’ experience in teaching and 
can take possession at once. Address, No. 455. 


I want to buy a half interest in a good business 
college or secure the management of one. Call 
or write. Address, Albert H. Westphal, 81 West- 
field Ave., Ecorse, Mich. 


Will be in the market for interest in good school 
in the Central or Western States, city of 20,000 
or over. Would purchase school outright if price 
and terms suit. Address, No. 456. 


Wiil consider leasing my school or admitting 
a salesman-partner. Give experience in first 
letter. Address, No. 457. 





Used commercial school equipment of 
all kinds for sale at low prices. Specify 
articles wanted. Address, No. 462. 
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Answers to classified siauiiiieenaes appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 


Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 


indicated in the advertisement. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


A teacher of Accounting, with B. A. d 
fifteen years’ experience in public and 
schools and in accounting ice is open for a 
first-class tion as instructor, “hhend ef book- 
keeping epartment, or manager. tan 

No. “ 





A commercial teacher, holding the M. A., 
M. C. S., and M. S. S. degrees from a state accred- 
ited institution, is open for immediate engage- 
ment with a commercial college that is well 
established and e enough to afford a real 
worth-while man. ell qualified for either de- 
pas or for supervisory work. Nine and one- 

years’ teaching and five years’ office expe- 
fience. Minimum salary $2,400. References ex- 
changed. =~ Ww. C. McCarter, P. O. Box 
3132, Sta. F, Jacksonville, Fia. 


Position as instructor in bookk short- 
hand or typewriting. Have fiftecn years’ expe- 
rience as teacher and manager of comm 
schools. Am A-l1 solicitor. Address, No. 447. 


Position wanted by teacher with A. B. degree. 
Completed Sherwood’s Accounting and Auditing 
and other advanced work. Have taught six years, 
one > hold life high school certificate. Can teach 

kkeeping, economics, commercial law and all 
ated 8 o acho, Will consider public school, 
a Central or college. Minimum salary 
a preferred. 
ersonal interview desired. 
No. ra 

Position with a 

teacher of 20th 


counti Business Writing and Comm 
Law. ah School and private commercial col- 
lege experience. Address, No. 449. 


Position ne with a reliable business college 











ood, reliable school, by an A-1 
tury Bookkeeping and Ac- 





school assistant or 
furnished and required. Address, No. 450. 


Position wanted by thoroughly competent 
teacher of Bookkeeping, Le 2 Gregg 
Shorthand. First Ten years 


penman. 
experience in city high schools and college. Four 





years manager of e hardware, furniture and 
undertaki: estab ent doing $150,000 cash 
business. ‘ad contract at once. Married. 
Address, No. 45 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business “= 2 in splendid territory. No 
competition. equipment. Long lease. 
— pneen tn ety. Reasonable price. Address, 





Best paying business college in Wisconsin for 
sale, or will lease to + ye experienced 
school man. Possession given May 1. Present 
owner must devote full time to other investments 
as manager. Address, No. 434. 

A Fo peed school with a full enrollment, 
splendid reputation, equipment paid for, in the 
best Soention, in the. city and located in territory 
that cannot _ excelled. Will sell at summer 
season reasons for " 

a F by ad No. b 


Business college established in 1907 in city of 


3,000. Excellent reputation, good attendance. 
Address, No, 444. . 


Now ——_ 
Address, 


A paying business omiete in a city surrounded 
by rich agricultural district in a good Central 
| in Big territory to draw from. Established 


over years. Equip; for 200. Enrollment 
over 100 students year for aq 15 years. 
Excellent reputation. No rent to Lots and 

two-story brick b 50 x 60 


fully equi 
feet, included. Price $12,000. A “‘going”’ school 
priced to sell. Address, No. 436. 





School for sale in South Central territory. 
Wonderful climate. Man and wife can clear 
$5,000 with pr management. Cost less than 
this and less inventory. Address, No. 437. 





A first-class business college in Wisconsin; 
good enrollment, fine equipment. A rare oppor- 
tunity for an energetic man. Address, No. 438. 





A live business college in a large city on the 
Pacific t. Excellent location. Good equip- 
ment. A high-grade school and a money maker. 
The best kind of an opportunity for a good man 
with ready cash. Address, No. 439. 





Business school in heart of New York City. 
300 students. Reason for wanting to sell, owner 
in real estate business. = real yoy fora 
good man with read Sppor- 
tunity, c/o Balance Sheet, ge 407, 7, 104 ifth 
Ave., New York City. 





Small business college located in Southern 
Indiana. Seventy-five yearly enrollment. Will 
eS ae ess than a year. Have reasons 

or selling. Address, No. 440. 





Established business colleg: owing city of 
25,000. No competition. Located tn No North Caro- 


lina. Net income for Ee = ag year. 
Price $5,000. Reason for selling, other 
Address, No. 441. 





Long established and only business bceliate in 
hae fine equip en BL py SRT ay 
e equipment and a t reputa 
eome end. A man who will teach himself and 
bp employ one assistant can within a reasonable 
time net —_ to pay for the cost of school. 
close investigation welcomed. 





Best farming country in state. Good tion. 
—_ = write i to handle. $1,800 advance. 
t writ you do not mean business. Ad- 


ax No. 443. 





Wanted | Sell: Business college located in 
large Texas city. Owner desires to devote full 
time to other interests, hence will sell school at 

a sacrifice. The school will for itself in a 
| months. Address, No. % 





Business college for ante. Located in Wyoming 
city of 30,000. Established eight years. on 
—, Splendid equipment. Capacity 

undred. Special inducements for tenmnedinte 
Address, No. 458. 





Small western school for sale. zune Sue atte 
Good reason for changing. 


(Concluded on page 26) 





TEXT BOOKS 


for 


BASIC COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
BOOKKEEPING 





20TH CENTURY cpp een gpm oe ol AND 
— The text cichwtas in- 


UNTING 
truction in the pri o three p 
It is subdivided fat _~ t et ree twelve 

or without 


c each 

vouchers are Fotiahelo we practice work. 
In addition to the regular sets which cor- 
relate with the text, there are several spe- 
cial sets which constitute com e units 
of. inboratory- work and which may be 
used independent of the text. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 

ACCOUNTING. Balance Sheet A: 
Ideally arranged for class method of pres- 
entation. Details and arithmetical calcu- 
lations are reduced to a minimum. For- 
mal definitions are few in number, and in 
no case emphasized. The series A édition 
is divided into two volumes of thirty-six 
chapters each. The series B edition is 
divided into three volumes of twenty- 
four chapters each. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 





ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. A 
tical text combining the essen of 
ness and Business Corr 


Busi- 


espond 
ence. Presents the essentials of Business 


English in a concise, practical manner. 
ener scm the importance in modern 

business of an accurate and readily usable 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of correct ——— The plan of the-work 
is ical because the student 
the gained knowledge in the completion 
of the exercises following each lesson. 


BUSINESS 


ROSS’S BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Offering a comprehensive course 
in Business Letter Writing. General dis- 
cussion is reduced to a minimum and 
space is given to essential information 
and concise instructions. 

ONE HUNDRED LESSONS IN BUSI- 
NESS ENGLISH AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. A pad of exercises which may be 
used for ey practice either 
with Ross’s Business English and Corre- 
——— or with any text dealing with 

ese subjects. 


ARITHMETIC 





CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS 
fe webroot This text devel the 
elationship which business arithmetic 
holds to Economics, Business Administra- 
tion and Accounting. The method of 
presentation is original and inspiring. 


SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION. Com- 
bines tests and theory. Eighty 

drills with standard time on for com- 
pletion. Provides a thor 


OTHER COMMERCIAL TEXTS 





20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRIT- 
ING—Grisso. A_ typewriting manual 
which arouses the interest and enthusiasm 
of the student from the beginning of the 
course. It emphasizes the value of er 
Gramnectics and produces correct writ 

bits. A method of speed development 
is provided that will bring out the best 
effort of each indivijual student, thus 
producing rapid and accurate typists. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. The 

language in this text is simple and 

tood, while the accuracy and ad- 
herence to strict principles of law are 
fully maintained. The questions and 
cases are such that the teacher who. uses 
them does not need to worry about inac- 
curacies or inconsistencies. 

PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five 
thousand words classified according to 
nature of business. Pronunciation, sylla- 
bication and definition shown. 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Beginning with the subject 
of Business Organization, the author pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of Administration of 
Marketing Aa gem Rage woe ie Person- 
nel, Financial Prob , and Standards 
and Records. Lastly, the author explains 
how petoctary os — may be used as an 
aid to succ usiness administration. 

ELEMENTARY. BUSINESS TRAINING 
by Carkin and Haynes. junior high 
th or ninth 


school text for use with 
age on Designed to provide a train- 
ng which will prepare the pupil for ele- 
mentary commercial occupations and, at 
the same time, prove valuable as a foun- 
dation for further study of commercial 


su 

HOLMES’ PERSONALITY AND SALES- 
MANSHIP. Divided intosix parts relating 
to the Tread of Business, Getti into 
Business, the Self- ment Per- 
sonality, Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





